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THE EARLY PIRATICAL 


The last edition to which I shall direct 
is The Genuine Letters of Junius: 
prefixed Anecdotes of the Author. Piccadilly. 
London, printed in the year 1771. There is, 
mentioned anté, p. 224., a copy of this edition in the 
London Library ; and it is to the credit of the late 
librarian, Mr. Cochrane, that in the very few years 
that library has been established he added to it 
two of the early piratical editions of this British 
classic, whereas the librarians of our great National 
Museum have never been to procure, or 
rather have never procured, a single copy. 

A first edition, I suspect, brought this collection 
down to the letter to Mansfield of Nov. 1770; and 
the copy in London Library was a re-issue, with 
additions to Oct. 1771. ‘There is a blank page 
after the former letter, and the Table of Contents 
comes down no further. 

Mr. George Chalmers, with a wildness of 
jecture quite startling, asserted that this edition 
was “plainly published, under the direction of 
Junius himself, at a critical moment, for the pur- 
poses of de ception. ” As Mr. Chalmers knew only 
of the edition of 1771, his “ critical moment” must 
have been in Novembe sr or December of that year; 
and theref his argument and inference could 
have no reference to a work which was first pub- 
lished in 1770. But Mr. Chalmers had merely 
cast an eye over the memoir prefixed. My own 
opinion is, that “ Piccadilly” was inserted in the 
title-page “for the purpose of deception,” and 
that the volume itself was published by the no- 
torious “J. Bew,” and probably got up with the 
assistance of his equally notorious friend, William 
Combe, who was a great admirer of Junius. The 
impudent assertion about “Anecdotes of the 
Author,” confidently assumed to be E. Burke, 
is very much after their fashion; and there is 
included in the collection, and dated Dee. 25th, 
1769, what professes to be an answer by His 
Majesty to Junius’s address: a style of forgery 
which these worthies afterwards perfected, and 

| published in nine volumes of the Royal Register. 
| This opinion is strengthened by the fact that the 
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Anecdotes and the King’s Letter were separately 
published, with Bew’s name in the title-page. 

I come now, and in conclusion, to “ the author's 
edition,” as Junius called it,—the edition of 1772, 
published by H. S. Woodfall. On this I shall not 
offer a word of comment, except in reference to the 
piratical editions which preceded. 

I have before noticed that “ the author's edition” 
is of the same size as Wheble’s ; has a copperplate 
title-page the same as Wheble’s; the dates are 
often taken from the end of the letter and prefixed, 
as in Wheble’s ; the date chosen is not consistently 
either date of letter or date of publication,—so in 
Wheble’s; the copy used by the author was not 
the original letters from the Public Advertiser, but 
one of Wheble’s edition ; and I may here add, that 
both collections begin with the letter of 21st Jan. 
1769. Now, I can understand why Newbery, who 
published The Political Contest, should begin his 
collection, even without a “ hint,” with the letter 
with which the contest originated ; and why 
Thompson and Bew, who desired only to produce 
without trouble or cost a saleable pamphlet, fol- 
lowed his example, and probably copied his volume. 
Even Almon called his collection “ The Corre- 
spondence between Junius and Sir Wm. Draper, 


Knight of the Bath,” and therefore the letter of 


2ist of January was his proper starting-point. 
But Wheble published not The Political Con- 


test, but The Letters of Junius; and why did he | 


not begin with the letter of Nov. 1768? Why 
did Junius himself follow their example? He 
avowed himself at starting anxious to make a bet- 
ter figure than Newbery (P. Z., No. 7.); and how 
better than Newbery and the pirates generally than 
by opening the series with a letter not to be found 
in any other collection? It is true that the letter 
of November would have jangled inharmoniously 
with some subsequent letters. The eulogy on 
Wilkes in November, “ There is scarce an instance 
of party merit so great as his,” could not pleasantly 
have been reconciled with the assertion in April, 
“T have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes,”"—which 
indeed is not reconcilable with the known facts: 
and the dullest of men would have been startled 
to read in the opening pages a virulent attack on 


Camden, as one who had exceeded “ the last limits | 


of human depravity,” while in the very same work 
he is described as a “character fertile in every 
great and good qualification.” If this juxtaposition 
suggest why Junius, assuming him to have been 
the writer, did not republish this letter, does it 
explain why the “ignorance” of Almon and the 
“malice” of Wheble omitted it? But I desire 
only to draw attention to points which are certainly 
not without interest, although they have hitherto 
escaped attention, and shall leave the solution to 
your readers, 


INEDITED LETTERS OF SOUTHEY AND NAREs, 


Cornwall Crescent, Aug. 27. 1859, 

I have much pleasure in sending you the copies of 
the following letters, which I trust will not be without 
interest to a portion of your readers. It is some little 
gratification to me to know that I have preserved them 
from destruction. T.K. A 


Keswick, 2nd Sept. 1828. 
Sir, 

Your letter of July 31, with the verses which it 
enclosed, was delivered into my hands yesterday, 
I lose no time in replying to it, and in offering to 
you my sincere and friendly, though too probably 
unpalatable, advice, which is, that you would give 
up your intention of appearing before the world 
as a poet. Men of high natural endowments, with 
all the advantages of education, find it difficult in 
these days, not merely to attain distinction in that 
line of art, but even to obtain notice. And it 
were better you should be told, however unplea 
sant it be for me to tell you so, and for you to 
hear it, that there is no chance of your gaining 
reputation by poetry, and that the expenses of 
printing cannot possibly be defrayed by the sale 
of your intended volume, — than that you should 
learn this by experience, and pay dearly for the 
mortification. 1 remain, 

Sir, 
Your well-wisher, 
Rosert Sovrust. 


British Museum, Dec. 31. 1802. 
My dear Sir, 

That you were lately a defaulter towards me is 
perfectly forgiven and almost forgotten, and I beg 
you to dismiss it as completely from your con- 
science as I do from the resentful side of my 
mind, which I hope is a very small place. Dr. 
Barrow’s book is perfectly provided for, and will 
wrobably appear next month. The review of 
3ennett I will carefully consider, and with your 
hints, for which I thank you heartily, will, I doubt 
not, easily be prepared for publication. ‘ 

I hear with regret that your Dictionary fatigues 
you, but the man who has pupils to attend to re 
quires no other fatigues. Johnson, I believe, 
proceeded thus: he read the books which he 
meant to employ as authorities, and scored the 
passages with a pencil which he meant to cite 
distinguishing the word to be exemplified. These 
passages were transcribed by amanuenses, a 
classed in alphabetical order, after which he had 
only to define and subdivide in order to complete 
his work. But unless your materials are prepa 
in a similar manner, I fear you could not follow 
his examples. Should you find that an amanuenss 


would really be likely to assist you materially, I 
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should perhaps be able to find one for you. I | 
have a person in my eye to whom I would speak. 
I recollected upon sending my last letter that I 
said nothing in reply to your suggestions about 
Dr. Ogilvie, kc. ‘There is, however, no chance of 
our finding employment for them, the departments 
in which they would co-operate being already en- 
gaged. I have put my own Dictionary into hands 
jn which I think it will be completed, but I have 
determined to call it only a Saaxesrerian Dic- 
tionary, and to make it in fact very little more. 
Be assured of my regard, and of my assistance 
when possible, for 1 am, with much esteem, 
Your obliged friend, &c. &c. 
Rosert Nares. 





FAVOURITE CHRISTIAN NAMES IN FAMILIES. 


Most persons must have noticed the frequent 
occurrence of one or more Christian names in the 
same family. ‘The following list, which is chiefly 
compiled from the Peerage and Baronage of Sir 
Robert Douglas, may perhaps prove interesting to 
Scottish readers. In his Lives of the Chief Justices 
(vol. i. p. 121.), Lord Campbell incidentally men- 
tions that William is the leading Christian name 
among the Gascoignes; and I dare say some of 
your southern correspondents will be able, without 
much trouble, to furnish many other similar En- 
glish examples: 

Blair, Alexander, Thomas, James, John. 

Boswell, David, John, James, 

Boyd, Robert. 

Brodie, Alexander, James. 

Bruce, Robert, David, Thomas. } 

Buchanan, John, Walter. 

Burnett, Alexander, William. | 

Cameron, John, Ewen. | 

Campbell, Duncan, Colin, Archibald, John. 

Carnegie, David, James. 


Colquhoun, Humphrey, John, Robert. 


Crawford, Hew, Jolin. 

Cuningham, William, John. j 
Dalrymple, John, James, Hew. | 
Douglas, William, Archibald, James, Sholto. 
Drummond, James, Johu, Malcolm. 

Dunbar, Patrick, George, William, 

Dundas, George, James, Robert. 

Erskine, John, Henry, David, Alexander. 
Fleming, John, Malcolm. 

Forbes, William, James, Alexander. 

Foulis, James, 

Fraser, Hugh, Simon, Alexander. 

Graham, James, William, Robert, Patrick. 
Grant, John, Patrick. 

Gordon, George, Alexander, Charles, Cosmo. 
Hamilton, James, John, Thomas, Claude. 
Hay, William, Robert, John. 

Home, Alexander, Patrick, George, David. 
Hope, John, Charles, Thomas, — 

Hunter, Robert, James, Patrick. 

dnglis, John, 


| have been given by no one but himself. 





Innes, Robert. 

Irvine, Alexander. 

Johnston, James. 

Keith, William, Robert. 

Kennedy, Gilbert, John, Archibald. 

Ker, Mark, John, William, Robert. 

Leslie, Norman, Alexander, Jobn. 
Lindsay, David, James, John, Patrick. 
Livingston, William, Alexander. 

Lockhart, James. 

Macdonuld, Donald, Angus, Alexander. 
Macfarlane, Duncan, Walter. 

Macgregor, Duncan, Maleolin, John, 
Mackenzie, Kenneth, Roderick, Alexander. 
Mackintosh, Lauchlan, A2neas (or Angus). 
Maclean, Hector, Lauchian. 

Macleod, Roderick, Norman, John, 
Macpherson, Donald, John. 

Maitland, John, William, 

Maule, William, Thomas, 

Maxwell, John, Robert, William, Herbert. 
Moncrei ff, William. 

Monro, Hector, George, Robert. 
Montgomery, Alexander, Hugh 
Murray, William, Patrick, 
Napie YT; Archibald, Willi im, 
Ogilvy, David, Walter, John. 
Oliphant, Lawrence, William. 

Pringle, Robert, James. 

Ramsay, Alexander, George. 

Riddell, Walter, John, James. 
Robertson, Duncan, Robert, Alexander. 
Ross, William, Hugh, George. 

Scott, Walter, William, Francis. 

Seton, George, Alexander, Christopher. 
Sinclair, William, John, George, James. 
Somerville, William, James. 

Stewart, Walter, Rebert, James, John, Charles. 
Swinton, John. 

Wedderbur Ry J ohn, Alexander, 


Wemyss, David, John. 











E.N. 





THE LATE REV. R. H, BARHAM. 


As the object of the “ N. & Q.” is to remove, 
and not to cause or perpetuate, errors, I trust your 
correspondent W. L. Jewrrrt (Vol. vi., p. 158.) will 
pardon me if I suggest to him that the late Mr. 
Barham’s name was not Thomas, although it is 
Thomas Ingoldsby, but Richard Harris Barham. 
There can be no mistake in this, on my part, for 
I knew him well at school. 

It may be new to many of your readers to add, 
what there seems to me to be little doubt of, that 
if not wholly the author, he at least had a very great 
share in writing the popular afterpiece of Bombastes 
Furioso. My reason for saying this is, that there 
are allusions in it to school matters, which could 
Two lines 
I have often heard him there repeat; a phrase 
at the end was in perpetual use with him; Fusbos 
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was his own nom-de-guerre at school, and no one | 


who was not in the secret would ever hit upon its 
etymology; while Artaxominous seems intended for 
an intimate school friend, whose life terminated 
very early, and, I fear, under circumstances of so 
distressing a nature, that in reply to inquiries 
Mr. Barham would say nothing. 

If this be true, Bombastes was the work of a 
schoolboy ; and wonderful as such a thing might 
be, it was not surprising for one who possessed so 
extraordinary a facility of composition as Mr. 
Barham. If my recollection does not deceive me, 
he avowed himself to be the author in the course 
of his first journey with me to the University ; but 
having little to do with London or theatrical 
affairs, I had never heard of the piece, and paid 
little attention to the avowal, though circumstances 
have since recalled it to my recollection. Why he 
should not claim it for his own,I do not know, 
unless he thought such a piece of authorship would 
be clerically against him. That he could write 
anonymously the Ingoldsby Legends may prove. 

In saying thus much, it is not unknown to me 
that the authorship of Bombastes Furioso has been 
ascribed to others. Those gentlemen will forgive 
me if their names have slipped out of my recollec- 
tion; more especially as Iam not aware that any 
one of the number has personally ventured to 
claim it for himself; which seems wonderful, con- 
sidering the popularity of the composition. I give 
you, Mr, Editor, what seems to me to be sufficient 
reasons for thinking I have named the true author, 
and of these the public may judge. Nemo. 


Athenzum Club. 





FOLK LORE. 


Bees; Noise made during Swarming (Vol. v., 
p- 498.).— The answer your correspondent would 
have received had he inquired the meaning of the 
clamour, would probably have been that “ it makes 
the bees settle.” Any one who has seen a swarm 
of bees searching for their queen under every 
bush and on every twig, after she has been caught 
by the apiarian desirous of returning the swarm, 
will at once be convinced of the absurdity of the 
clamour. The noise is not made until the bees 
show a disposition to wander, and then the real 
use of it is to inform the neighbours that a swarm 
is in the air, and to serve as a notice to watch the 
place of its settling. It also serves as a notice 
that the owner has seen the swarm issue from his 
stock, and that he intends to claim it if it settles 
in the territories of a neighbour, and is in some 
measure a source of identity. The articles used 
in this neighbourhood are a key and warming-pan. 

Bee Superstitions; some Explanation of the 
Custom of informing Bees of Death. —In almost 
every place where bees are kept, it will be found | 


that some one, or at most two, of the family, 

attention to the bees, and when that attention {ails 
by the death of such party, the poor bees dwindle 
and die, not because they were uninformed of the 
death of their master, but because their master’s 
death deprived them of the proper amount of care 
and attention necessary for their preservation, 
A few of such instances in a neighbourhood would 


| soon give rise to the superstition, and every case 





where the bees died would be noticed and add to 
the superstition ; whilst the more numerous cases, 
where the bees lived in consequence of the care 
and attention bestowed by a successor to the 
dying, would add nothing to the superstition, but 
pass unnoticed. When once the custom was es. 
tablished, the extension of it so far as to inform 
bees of the death of any member of the family, 
can easily be imagined. The custom of informing 
bees of death is prevalent here. 

J. G. Desnoroven. 

Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


German Superstition.—In Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend, Ursula, lamenting the supposed loss of her 
daughter, says : ; 

“ Death never takes one alone, but two! 
Whenever he enters in at a door, 
Under roof of gold or roof of thatch, 
He always leaves it upon the latch, 
And comes again ere the year is o'er. 


Never one of a household only ! 


Is there not a similar superstition prevalent im 
some parts of England? Can any of your cor- 
respondents assist me as to the locality, and other 
particulars ? I. J.C. 


Worcestershire Legend in Stone (Vol. vi, 
p- 216.).— Your correspondent Mr. Curmnsst 
Bepe gives two versions of the legend of John 
of Horsehill, as carved on the tympanum of 
tibbesford Church; but the poetical version is, 
I believe, no true version at all, being nothing 
more than a fanciful adaptation, or rather the 
invention of a local writer (Mr. Griffiths) some 
five or six years ago. With regard to the non- 
descript thing through which the arrow passes, It 
may serve for a salmon, a beaver, a seal, a whale, 
or indeed anything else; but the most likely sup- 
position is, that as Ribbesford in those days be- 
longed to the monastery of Worcester, the villeins 
of the manor being bound to furnish nets, hunting 
implements, and other sporting auxiliaries, to the 


jolly ecclesiastics, who periodically enjoyed their 


battues at Ribbesford, the sculpture is merely at 
embodiment of this leading feature of the locality 
where an abundance of game was to be procured. 
The Normans were in the habit of perpetuating m 
stone these local peculiarities, and at a much later 
date the bosses of many of our Gothic churches 
are found to represent the botanical productions 
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of their respective neighbourhoods. — (See The 
Ramble in Worcestershire.) J. Noake. 
Worcester. 


Hlinor Hotes. 


Notes on Books and Binding, §c. (Vol. vi., 
p- 94.).—I am reminded by the words of a sin- 
gular blunder of the late Dr. Dibdin the biblio- 
grapher, who, in his Introduction to the Classics, 
edition of 1808, curiously mistranslating the dis- 
tinetive binding of books “ reliés 4 la Groslier,” 
metamorphosed one of the earliest collectors, 
John Groslier (born in 1479, deceased in 1556), 


treasurer of France, when that title was not in- | 


diseriminately lavished, —in fact a person of high 
distinction, and whose volumes, always the best 


chosen, were at once recognised by a peculiar | 


binding, with the liberal inscription of “J. Grol- 


lerii et amicorum,”—into a bookbinder! We simi- | | 


larly recognise, and accordingly appreciate, a 
Hlarleian volume, while it would be rather dis- 
paraging to the collector, the second Earl of 
Oxford of the present family, to make him a 
bookbinder, respectable though the profession 
truly be. I indicated the error above thirty 
years ago to the reverend Doctor, and tendered 
him the same service on various other occasions, 
for which he was profuse in acknowledgments 
to myself, but of them very economical in his 
writings. Several other mistakes of his were not 
less ludicrous. Thus, in directing the collector's 
choice of editions in his Library Companion 
(1824), p. 544., he recommends the edition by 
Pierre de Marleau of Bassompierre’s Mémoires, 
but not the copy by Jauxte, not aware that Mar- 
leau should be Marteau, a mere nom-de-guerre, as 
Elzevir was the printer, and that Jaurte was an 
adverb, like the original Latin juzta, meaning ac- 
cording to (a prior edition), and not a printer's 
name. Then, in his Jntroduction to the Classics 
(1804), he transformed the play of Aristophanes, 
Scecuopopiafovem, or Festival of Ceres, into a com- 
mentator of that poet! Always sure to please, 
he by no means equally inspired confidence, as the 
continental bibliographers distinctly proved in their 
animadversions on his works. J.R 
Cork. 


. 


_ Singular Misnomer.—In looking over Mr. John 
Brewster's Court and Times of King James I, 
P.C. 8. S. was greatly amazed by a singular mis- 
womer in the first volume of that work. At 
p. 326. et seq., edit. 1839, there is a letter from 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in which reference is frequently made to a 
Sir James Arthur Long, under which name is dis- 
guised that of Sir James Auchterlony, a person 


well known at the court of King James, and who | 


Was one of the bearers of the canopy at the funeral 


of Queen Anne in 1619. P.C.S.S. is in posses- 
sion of some curious original letters from Sir 
| James, to his ancestor, Endymion Porter, Groom 
of the Chamber to Charles I. P. C. 8.8. 


The Caxton Coffer.—In a copy of The life of 
| mayster Wyllyam Caxton by the reverend John 
| Lewis, a work which I recently obtained after 
much inquiry, is inserted a printed slip, mea- 
suring about eight inches by seven, which contains 
the following inscription in a compartment of 


flowe re: 





The Noble Art and Mystery of PRINTING was first Invented 


f< yt ake f¢ 


} live | > > 
“A * > 
' 
Courhe 0 
-- Y 


| 
} \ 


Printed at Tue THeatre in Oxrorp, 
| Sept. 27. An. Dom. 1727. 


in the Year 1430. And brought into ENGLAND in the Year 1447. 








' a a 





The year 1430 is the date for which the Harlem- 
ites contend as that of the invention of printing ; 
and the year 1447, in which the art is said to have 
been brought into England, may have no surer 
basis than a misinterpretation of the device of 
| William Caxton. On those points I shall give no 
opinions, but shall thankfully accept a translation 
of the Arabic part of the inscription, and any in- 
formation as to the occasion on which the slip 
was printed. The verso has, in manuscript, 
“ Oxon: July 7. 78, Mrs. Swinton.” 

Borton Corney. 





Shakspeare Family.— It appears by an order of 
the Revenue side of the Exchequer in Ireland (the 
date of which I do not recollect, but believe it to 
be since the Restoration in 1660), that Ellen, “ the 
daughter and heiress of Mary Shakespeare of y® 
| Strand,” widow, was married to one John Mil- 
| borne. J. F. F. 
| Dublin. 





Queries. 
MALONE’S SHAKSPEARIAN COLLECTIONS. 

Any reader of the “N. & Q.” would confer a 
great favour by giving a clue to the whereabouts 
of the collections made by Malone for his Life of 
Shakspeare. It is hinted by the Rev. J. Hunter, 

; and I think the same suggestion would occur to 
any careful reader of the poet’s life as printed in 
Boswell’s edition of 1821, that the latter part of 
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Malone’s account of the life is not elaborated in 
the way we may be sure it would have been had 
the author not been interrupted in his labours by 
the hand of death. Boswell does not seem to have 
possessed the whole of Malone's papers ; or, if he 
did, he appears to have arranged them somewhat 
carelessly, many references occurring to most 
valuable pieces of research, the pith of the research 
itself being most unfortunately omitted. The late 
Mr. Thorpe had, in one of his MS. catalogues, a 
folio volume of Malone's Shakspeare MS. collec- 
tions, which he sold for 5/. 5s., and which has been 
most generously placed in my hands by the gen- 
tleman who purchased it. This volume contains 
some curious notices, but I am satisfied the great 
bulk of Malone's MSS. have, by some accident, 
not yet been used. If any one can furnish me 
with a note of any kind respecting them, I should 
feel most obliged. J. O. HALtiwe, 
Brixton Hill. 


Fox’s “ nook OF MARTYRS.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 220.) 

Arcupeacon Cotton's suggestive communica- 
tion reminds me of my desire to ascertain precisely 
how many bond fide impressions there have been 
of the celebrated Acts and Monuments. If title- 
pages could be confided in, I should not ask for a 
reply; but it is not at present possible for me to 
decide whether there have been any fictitious 
reprints or not. I have some acquaintance with 
the editions of 1563, 1570, 1576, 1583, 1596, 1610, 
1631-2, 1641, and 1684; the last of which pro- 
fesses to be the ninth impression, while the first- 
named was certainly the earliest. In Murray's 
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very useful Manual of British Historians, p.82., | 


it is stated, that up to 1684 “ Lowndes and Watt 


each give only nine editions, but. together they | 


give eleven.” This method of determining the 
sum total, though it be an amusing one, is some- 


what hazardous; and I am consequently led to | 


solicit assistance from any of your correspondents. 
I believe that the title-page of the reprint of 


1641 (the last black-letter, and commonly con- | 


sidered the eighth edition) promises a restitution 
of all that had been omitted in the second impres- 
sion ; but is it not a fact, that, owing to malignant 
Puritanical influence, the following most remark- 
able declaration made by the confessor Careles 
relative to our reformed Liturgy in King Edward's 
days, is not to be found in any edition subsequent 
to the first, until it was restored by the Rev. 8. R. 
Cattley not many years ago ? 


“ And I now add thus much more, that the same 
book, which is so consonant and agreeable to God's 
Word, being set forth by common authority both of the 
King’s Majesty that is now dead, and the whole Par- 
liament House, ought not to be despised of me, or of 
any other private man, under pain of God's curse and 











high displeasure, and damnation, except they repent.” 
Fox's Acts and Mon., p. 1531, edit. 1. Conf. Seriveneri, 
Actio in Schismaticos Anglicanos, p.108.: Lond, 1769. 


R.G. 


— 





Minor Queries. 


Aber and Inver.— Aber is a common prefix in 
names of places in Wales, and also in some parts 
of Scotland ; it is never found, that I know of, in 
Ireland ; it is generally applied to places at the 
entrance of streams into the sea, or into other 
streams. 

Inver is applied to places in much the same 
situations in part of Scotland, mostly on the 
western coast, though not exclusively. I do not 
think it ever occurs in Wales; but there are a few 
instances of it in Ireland, as in one noted instance 
near the Achil Island. 

Would any of your correspondents favour us 
with any account of those words, with their ety- 
mology, and in what languages their roots are 
certainly found? The most contradictory are 
assigned. Perhaps some one will verify or con- 
tradict what I say of Aber not occurring in Ire- 
land, and Inver not in Wales. Toros. 


“ Patience, and shuffle the Cards.” —Whiat is the 
origin of this saying ? E. A. &. 

Adrian Scroop, the Regicide.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me any information about the 
family and the present representatives of Adrian 
Scroop, hanged as a regicide after the Restoration? 
He signed Charles I.’s death-warrant, and is men- 
tioned in the lives of the regicides. 

Wake Family.—What issue had the Rev. Robert 
Wake, who was Dean of Bocking from 1723 to 
1725, beside William, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy ? H. T. Waxe. 


Glossary of old Scientific and Medical Terms.— 
Being engaged in investigating the origin and de- 
rivation of old scientific and medical terms, I should 
feel much obliged by being directed to any work 
which would throw any light on obscure alchemical 
words: or if a book of the kind does not exist, 
perhaps some of your readers might kindly assist 
me by any explanation of the following words:— 


Aabam Acamech 
Abarnabas Acartum 
Abartamen Acadzir : 
Abesasum Accatum 
Abesum Aclunam 
Aboit, or Abit Adibat. 

Abric 


Bopéas. 

Sea Water.—The Pere Fournier, in his Hydro- 
graphie (Paris, 1643), says in book iii. o-. 31, 
“ Those of Greenland and of the Strait of Maine 
drink sea water without any inconvenience, accord- 
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jng tothe Hollanders.” Is there any other notice 

of this to be met with? Certain — are 

now said to possess the same faculty. E.N. W. 
Southwark. 


Portraits. —Are there any well authenticated 
rtraits in existence of William Collins, the poet ; 
of Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop of Londonderry ; and 
of Thomas Yalden, the poet ? MaGpALensis. 


Inscription on an old Press.—In the old Hall at 
Moseley, near Wolverhampton, stands a large and 
curiously carved press, alonz th » cornice of which 
runs the following imperfect inscription: “ Slepe . 
not. without repe ntance for . repentance _ “4 
After a blank of about half the length of the » in- 
seription is the date “1579.” The old press is 
about to be repaired, and we shall feel much 
obliged to any of your readers who can supply the 
last | portion of the i inscription. 

Francis WHITGREAVE. 


Radford, near Stafford. 


Freeman, a Gun Muker.— A neighbour come 
hasacurious old fowling-piece, that was loaded, 
a very ingenious contrivance, at the breae h, A 
was made by “James Freeman, London.” 

Can any of your readers tell me whether any- 
thing is known of such a gun maker, or when he 
was in business ? W. B.D. 


Printed Music. — What is the date of the in- 
vention of printing music by moveable type? In 
Hone's Every Day Book (vol. i. col. 185.) we read 
that John Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf, “ a cele- 
brated printer, letter founder, and bookseller of 
Leipsic,” who died in 1794, “ represented, by ty- 
pography, all the marks and lines which occur in 
the modern music, with all the accuracy of en- 
graving.” Iam at a loss to know which part of 
this sentence is emphatic ; whether Hone claims 
for Breitkopf greater accuracy than any of his pre- 
decessors attained, or the invention of printing 
music after the modern notation.* 

The Whole Booke of Psalmes, colle cted into En- 
lish Meter, by T. Sternhold, I. Hopkins, and others, 
as “apt notes to sing them wit hi ul” prefixed to 

many of the Psalms. I possess a somewhat mu- 
tilated copy, printed by John Daye in 1582, who 
informs the “ gentle Reader” in a brief pt refi utory 
address, that he has “ caused a new print of Note 
to be made, with letters to be ioyned to euery 
Note: W hereby thou mayest know how to call 
every Note by his right name.” ‘The letters 
V,R, M, &e. are prefixed to the notes, for Vt, 
Re, ‘ ‘My, ”&c. These notes are of the lozenge 
form. When did this form supersede the black 








[* Clearly the latter, as Breitkopf was the first who 
cast musical types, now so common, as well as in 
Printing Chinese with moveable characters. —Ep. ] 








solid note of rectangular outline ? and when did it, 
in turn, itself give way to the modern musical no- 
tation? I shall be glad to be referred to the first 
printed examples of each of these three methods 
of notation. W. Sparrow Simpson, B.A. 


Early Cast-iron Grave Slabs. — Have any of 
your readers seen an earlier instance of the use of 
iron for slabs to cover graves than the year 1690 ? 
There is one of that date at Himbleton Church, 
Worcestershire. J.N. 


Worcester. 


The Gage Family.—The older titles of Lord 
Gage are “ Viscount Gage of Castle Island, co. 
Kerry,” and “Baron Gage of Castlebarr, co. 
Mayo,” in the peerage of Ireland. Would any 
one be pleased to inform me of the connexion of 
this noble and ancient family with either of these 
places ? for with some local knowledge 1 cannot 
iin that the Gage family ever had land, or 
possession, or martial service, to warrant the taking 
title from either locality. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury was Lord Herbert of Castle Island, as having 
by marriage with his wife, an Herbert heiress, 
large territorial possessions there; but whence the 
Gaze title ? 

In reference to the Gage family I would also 
ask if any contributor to “ N. & Q.” could give a 
clue to the desvendants of Thomas Gage, minister 
of the gospel at Deal in Kent, and author of a 
rare and curious work entitled New Survey of the 
West Indies, published first a.p. 1648, and fre- 
quently republished afterwards. He was the son 
of John Gage of Hayling, co. Surrey, and brother 
to Colonel Sir Henry Gage, Governor of Oxford 
for Charles I. He married after having left the 
Romish Church. If his descendants could be 
traced it would be a favour. A.B. R. 


Heywood s * Spider and the Flie.”” — Pray allow 
me to follow the good example of your corre- 
spondent Arcuogacon Corton, from Thurles in 
Ireland, and ask you whether you can assist me 
in making perfect an imperfect copy of a some- 
what scarce and valuable book? I have a very 
fine large copy, with rough leaves, of Heywood's 
poem, The Spider and the Flie ; but, alas! it wants 
the title-page, and the first leaf of the table. If 
you, or any of your readers, could put me in the 
way of procuring them, I should feel very grateful, 
and would willingly pay liberally for them. 


C—— 5S. T.P. 


ascert: 


W—— Reetory. 


“O. Hen. Fon. Ned.’—Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me what is the meaning of the 
motto “oO. HEN. FON. NED?” It is the inscrip- 
tion upon the tomb of one of the Dyer family in 
the churchyard at Ovington in Hampshire. 

F. M. M. 
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Family of Ames. —1I recently saw in the pos- 
session of a poor man, a small copper token of the 
year 1652, with the figure of a man dipping 
candles in a vat, and the inscription “ Joun AMEs, 
Yarmouth.” Who was this John Ames? Can it 
be the father of the antiquary? If so, is there 
any record of his having been a tallowchandler ? 

L. A. M. 


Magna Jememutha. 


Edmund Chaloner. — James Chaloner, Go- 
vernor of the Isle of Man, and one of the Judges 
of Charles L., had, by his wife Ursula Fairfax, one 
son and three daughters. 
loner, was born in 1635, and was living at his 
father’s death in 1660. Any information respect- 
ing his subsequent career, and especially of his 
marriage and issue, will greatly oblige Unrsuta. 


Serjeant Painter, Serjeant Surgeon, Serjeant 
of the Pantry, &c.—In what sense is the term 
serjeant applied in these instances? Does it 
imply any seniority in rank amongst or over the 
class of persons serving in these offices? A very 
long and interesting account of the derivation and 
meaning of the word serjeant, as connected with 
tenure per serjentiam, and per servicium militare, 
as also the degree and title of serjeant-at-law, will 
be found in the Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xxi., but 
it does not illustrate the application of the title to 
these offices. 

Can any of your readers furnish any references 
to any account or explanation of these offices ? 
The term serjeant surgeon would imply something 
more than serving (serviens), because all the sur- 
geons in ordinary may be considered as servientes. 


ak 


Waller's Handwriting. — What kind of hand, 
and especially as to signature, did Waller the poet 
write? There is no autograph of his in the Mu- 
seum. M. 


Fercett. —Thomas de la Mare, by his will dated 
in 1348, and deposited in the Register at York, 
bequeaths to Master Richard de Buckingham a 
book called Fercett. 

Can any of your learned readers inform me 
what is the subject treated of in this book? Is it 
to be found in any of the catalogues of our cele- 
brated book collectors ? F. M. 


Lady-day in Harvest.— Allow me through the 
medium of your columns to inquire how many 
festivals are yearly celebrated by the Church in 
honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, and on what 
day does Lady-day in Harvest fall ? 

H. Epwarps. 





Minor Queries Answerer. 


Dutensiana: London, 1806, 8vo., printed for 
Rich. Philips. This volume is stated on the title- 
page to be “ intended as a sequel to the Memoirs 
of a Traveller,” translated from the French under 
the superintendence of the author, and is called 
vol. v., the four preceding volumes forming the 
memoirs, which seem originally to have been pub- 
lished in two vols. 8vo., 1782. 

Can any of your readers inform me where any 
account of the author is to be found? He re- 


| sided much in England, though a native of France, 


The son, Edmund Cha- | 


| 


and sometime secretary, as it would appear, to 
Mr. Mackenzie (brother to Lord Bute), envoy 
from Great Britain to the Court of Turin, soon 
after the accession of King George III. 

The Memoirs are often known as Duchillons’, 
which the author states in vol. i. was the name of 
n family estate. The fifth volume, entitled Du- 
tensiana, would seem to lead to his name. G. 


[In vol. v. p. viii. of the translation, the author says, 
“ The title of the present work is taken from my own 
name. I knew none better to give it, considering the 
variety of the subjects, which no other title could so 
well express.” A short notice of the author, Louis 
Dutens, will be found in Rose's Biographical Dic- 


tionary. | 


Romanist Members of Magdalen. —I should be 
glad of any biographical information respecting 
the following members of the Church of Rome, 
who, at the suggestion of Lord Sunderland, were 
admitted into Magdalen College, Oxford, in the 
year 1687-8 :— 

President.— Bonaventure Giffard. 

Fellows.— Thomas Higgons, Richard Compton, 
Thomas Fairfax, Philip Lewis, Alexander Cotton, 
Thomas Guilford, Ambrose Belson, John Dryden, 
George Plowden, Lawrence Wood, John Rosse, 
John Christmasse, James Clerke, Robert Chet- 
tleborough, John Denham, John Woolhouse, 
Stephen Galloway, Francis Hungate, Job Allibone, 
Charles Brockwell, Thomas Constable, John Ward, 
Andrew Giffard, John Harding, Richard Short, 
Robert Jones, Ralph Clayton, — Hawardin. 

Demies.— Robert Hills, John Cuffand, Edward 
Casey, Samuel Cox, Thomas Blunt, Thomas Ley- 
mour, Thomas Ashwell, John Duddell, — Baring- 
ton, — Ealls, — Hungatt, — Landry, — Digby, 
— Colgrand, — Stafford. 

Choristers. — Kilby, — Brooke, — Harding, 
— Hilliard, — fae — Earles, — Coombes, 
— Godwin, — Wake. MacGpa.enssis. 


[Most of the above individuals will be found noticed 
in Dodd’s Church History of England, vol. iii. fol. ; 
Wood's Athene Oxon., by Bliss; but especially in 
Joseph Berington’s Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani, Svo. 
1795. ] 
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History of old French Abbies.—1I shall be 
much obliged to any reader who will kindly in- 
form me where may be found a history of the old 
French abbies. If there be no Monasticon Gal- | 
licum, is there any work in which there is any ac- 
count of the Abbey de Valle Sancte Marie in 
Normandy ? H. T. E. 

[The History of the Abbey de Valle Sancte Marie 
will be found in Monstier’s Neustrea Pia, seu de omni- 
bus et singulis Abbatiis et Prioratibus totius Normanie, 
p. 785., fol., Rothomagi, 1663, It is a kind of Monasti- 
con Gallicum.] 


Culverkeys.— In Walton’s Angler, one verse 
quoted from “ Jo. Davors, Esq.,” ends thus : 
“ Pale gander grass, and azure culverheys.” 
What plant is the last named ? Hans. 
[Nares thus explains it: “ Culver-keys; the flower 
or herb Columbine. Culver being Columba, and the 
little flowrets like keys.” ] 


Etymology of “ Lyn,” or “ Lin.” — 

“Whiche thing also I never lin to beate into the 
eares of them that be my familiers.”— Preface by 
Thos. Cranmer, late Archbp. of Canterburie, to Mat- 
thewe Parker's Bible. 

“For I confesse my guilt and never lyn, 
With teares my penitence to manifest.” 
Ancient Devotional Poetry. 
The 


What is the etymology of this word ? 
A. W. 


meaning is obvious. 
Kilburn. 


of their admiration alighted, and viewing him as they 
thought unperceived, the younger, who was extremely 
handsome, drew a pencil from her pocket, and having 
written some lines upon a piece of paper, put it with a 
trembling hand into Milton’s. They then entered 
their carriage and proceeded on their journey. 

“ Some of his academic friends had silently observed 
this adventure undiscovered by the fair admirers, not 
knowing it was their friend Milton who was uncon- 
sciously playing the enchanter, but approaching the 
spot they recognised him, and awaking him told him 
what had passed. Milton opened the paper, and to 
his no smal! surprise read the following verses from the 
Italian poet Guarini : 





[Though this word, which is of very frequent occur- 
rence, is to be found in Jamieson, Nares, Brockett, 
Halliwell, &c., none of these authorities give its ety- 
mology. It is obviously derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
linnan, which occurs twice in Beowulf, and is explained 
by Kemble, in his Glossary, by cessare. ] 





Replies. 
PARADISE LOST. 
(Vol. vi., p. 195.) 


I transcribe from the Facetie Cantab. a more 
successful version of the Miltonic myth to which 
your correspondent JaRLTzBere alludes : 


“ The beauty of Milton during the period that he 
pursued his studies at the University of Cambridge, 
and to a much more subsequent period, was a subject 
upon which his friends frequently dwelt. 

“ Wandering one day during the summer, as was his 
custom, beyond the precincts of the university, he at 
length became heated and fatigued, and seeking the 
shade of a spreading tree, he laid himself down to me- 
ditate, and soon fell asleep. 

“During the time that he slumbered two foreign 
ladies passed near the spot in a carriage, who, asto- 
nished at the loveliness of his appearance, in the heat 





£ Occhi, stelle mortali, 
Ministri de michi mali, 
Se chiusi m’ accidete 
Apperti che farere.’ 


Which are translated : 


*O eyes! O mortal stars! I find ye, 
Author of lovely pangs that blind me ; 
If thus when shut you've power to wound me, 
Open, alas! how hadst thou bound me?’ 


Milton was eager to discover this fair incognita, and 


it was probably this incident which afterwards carried 


him to Italy in hopes of discovering her abode, but in 
vain.” 

Disraeli tells us (Curiosities of Literature, pp. 
482, 483.) that the story was probably an invention 
of George Steevens, and copied from a French 
story purporting to be of the fifteenth century. 

I have shown, my willingness to believe such a 
romantic little tale by transcribing it at full 
length, and now feel quite entitled to say that it 
entirely contradicts itself. Milton was admitted 
to Cambridge a.p. 1624, took his A.B. degree in 
1628, and the degree of A.M. in 1632. In some 
one or other of the intermediate years, the part of 
Sleeping Beauty must therefore have been acted by 
him, if acted at all, at Cambridge; and certainly 
this seems quite inconsistent with the fact that he 
did not commence his travels until 1638, but re- 
mained quietly at Horton in Buckinghamshire. 
Facts and figures are stubborn things, and very 
unpoetical in common estimation; but Truth is a 


| goddess, and must be worshipped for her own 
| sake. 


Had the discovery of the fair incognita 
been the object of Milton’s travels, he must in- 


| deed have been “ a laggard in love,” or gifted with 


undying constancy to an ideal object, or must 
have deemed her a terrestrial Hebe, an Ama- 
ranthine flower that would bloom on for ever in 
unfading juvenescence. Perhaps the following 
facts may afford some clue to the mystery. 

In the first of Milton's Elegies, addressed to his 
friend Charles Deodate, the youthful poet, then 
only nineteen years old, dwells enraptured upon 
the beauties of the London ladies in general. It 


was written from his father’s house in Bread 
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Street during the time of Milton's rustication from | 
Cambridge : 
“ Sed neque sub tecto semper nec in urbe latemus, 
Irrita nec nobis tempora veris eunt. 
Nos quoque lucus habet vicina consitus ulmo, 
Atque suburbani nobilis umbra loc’, 
Sepius hic, blandas Spirantia sidera flammas, 
Virgineos videas preteriisse choros, 
Ah quoties dignz stupui miracula forme, 
Que possit senium vel reparare Jovis! 
Ah quoties vidi superantia lumina gemmas, 
Atque faces, quotquot volvit uterque polus ; 
Et decus eximium frontis, tremulosque capillos, 
Aurea qua fallax retia tendit Amor.” 
Eleg. i. 47. &e. 
The same elegy contains a great deul more to a 
similar effect; but lest we might suppose him ac- 
tuated merely by Christian charity or by chival- 
rous feelings of admiration for the London ladies 
in general, he devotes the seventh of his Elegies to 
a downright love-tale, of which he himself was the 
hero. We thus have in full the pleasing sorrows 
of “love at first sight,” and first love of which 
the sedate and stately Milton furnished “ a decided 
case.” In some of his suburban rambles he had | 
accidentally met a young lady of surpassing | 
beauty, whom he never could discover again, even 
though buoyed up in his earnest endeavours to do 
so by the self-flattering hope that, could he only 
find an opportunity of declaring his love, the 
damsel’s heart would be found composed of more 
tender materials than adamant. 








“ Hee ego non fugi spectacula grata severus, 

Impetus et quo me fert juvenilis agor, 

Lumina luminibus male providus obvia misi 
Neve oculos potui continuisse meos, 

Unam forte aliis supereminuisse notabam, 
Principium nostri lux erat illa mali. 

Sie Venus optaret mortalibus ipsa videri, 
Sic Regina Deim conspicienda fuit. 

Protinus insoliti subierunt corda furores, 
Uror amans intus, flammaque totus eram, 

Interea misero qux jam mihi sola p!acebat, 
Ablata est oculis non reditura meis. 

Ast ego progredior tacite querebundus, et excors, 
Et dubius volui sepe referre pedem. 

Findor, et hee remanet: sequitur pars altera votum, 
Raptaque tam subito gaudia flere juvat. 

Quid faciam infelix, et luctu victus? Amores 
Nee licet inceptos ponere, neve sequi. 

O Utinam, spectare semel mihi detur amatos 
Vultus, et coram tristia verba loqui ! 

Forsitan et duro non est adamante creata, 
Forte nec ad nostras surdeat illa preces.” 

Eleg. vii. 57. &e. 


I presume that this elegy was written much 
about the same time as the first addressed to 
Charles Deodate, and perhaps the bit of romance 
brought forward by Steevens has no other found- 
ation. Milton’s travels commenced eleven years 
after this time: 





« When turned of thirty he went to Italy, the most 
accomplished Englishman that ever visited her classiaal 
shores." Campbell's Essay, §c., p. 239: Lond. 184g, 
And having been absent from England only for 
fifteen months, returned to London, and spent the 
best years of his life amid “ the strife of tongues,” 
and in the publication of ephemeral treatises, 
which, with few exceptions, are now only remem. 
bered from their connexion with the author of 
Comus and of Puradise Lost. Rr. 


Warmington, Aug. 30. 1852. 


The following versification, in antique language, 
of the romantic incident here recorded is by “a 
ladye fayre of the auncient blood of England,” and 
has not, I believe, yet been printed : — 


Yt was a ladye fayre 
Of the auncient blood of France; 
The jewells in her hayre 
Were dimmer than her glance. 
Knighthood's plumed head was bowed, 
As past that ladye by ; 
Her beautie’s prayse rang loude 
From harpes of minstrelsye. 


Yt was a poet lowe, 
And humbel was his byrth ; 

But then his harpe’s swete flowe 
Might seme too softe for earth. 
And beautie’s eyes beamed bryght, 

And royall favour smiled, 
To heare the refraine light 
Of songe’s most favoured chyld. 


It chanced at euenfall 
She passed — that ladye fayre — 
Through her proude father’s hall : 
The poet slumbered there. 
Then from the torches’ gleame 
Aside the princess stept, 
Nor broke the minstrel’s dreame, 
But kissed him as he slept. 


“ Nor deeme,” the ladye said, 
And turned unto her trayne, 
“The poet’s touch hath shed 
Upon my brow a stayne ; 
Nor needes one cheeke to flush 
In all my mayden thronge ; 
A princess will not blush 


To kisse those lips of songe !” 


Should e’er the laurel twine, 
A wreath my browe to shade, 
That poet's mede be mine— 
Or his, our bard, who laid 
His hyacinthine head 
By that Italian lake; 
Yet ere the vision fled 
I would —I would— awake! 


E. D. 
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The “piece of romance ” quoted by your corre- 
spondent first appeared in a newspaper, the Gene- 
ral Evening Post of 1789. The scene, however, is 
there laid in England. The story is given by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd in Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of John Milton, 1826, p. 30., who adds 
the following note: 

« This narrative is not singular: an exact and older 
counterpart may be found, as the late J. C. Walker, 
Esq., pointed out to me, in the Preface to Poesies de 
Marguerite- Eleanore Clotilde, depuis Madame de Surville, 
Potle Frangois du XV Siécle; Paris, 1803. The 
anecdote has been elegantly versified in the Originu: 
Sonnets, §c. of Anna Seward.” 


Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 





PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO ARCH-TOLOGY, 
PRACTISED IN THE OPEN AIR, 


AND 


( Continued from page 278.) 

Having manipulated his collodion, it will be 
necessary, before the photographer proceeds to 
operate, that he should make his fluids for the 
development of the latent picture after the pre- 
pared glass has been exposed in the camera; and 
for general purposes the solution of pyrogallic 
acid, as first recommended by Mr. Archer, seems 
best adapted. It is made of — 

Pyrogallic acid, three grains. 
Glacial acetic acid, one drachm. 
Water, one ounce. 


If to each ounce of this solution one drop of nitric | 


acid be added, a much more clear and white pic- 
ture will be produced than from the original 
solution. 

For some purposes the protonitrate of iron 
possesses advantages, as it produces a picture far 
surpassing all others in beauty and minuteness of 
detail, having all the brillianey of the Daguerreo- 
type, without its unpleasant metallic reflection: 
the pure silver film being deposited in the glass, 
the picture becomes, when varnished, perfectly 
indestructible by time or atmospheric exposure. 
As the protonitrate of iron very rapidly under- 
goes a change, it is quite needful to use it fresh 
made. The preparing of it is most easily effected 
in the following manner :— 

Powder three hundred grains of nitrate of 
barytes, and place it, with three ounces of water, 
m any convenient glass vessel over a spirit-lamp. 
I use a small German “beaker” glass. Stir it 
with a glass rod until it is dissolved, which it does 
with some difficulty. When the solution is accom- 
plished, throw into it three hundred and twenty 
grains of pure protosulphate of iron, in crystal, 
which by stirring will dissolve in the previously 
saturated solution of nitrate of barytes, without 
the addition of more heat. 


t Thus the decomposi- | 
tion of the iron is prevented. Upon the mixture | 


taking place a dense white fluid is produced. The 
sulphate of barytes soon, however, subsides, when 
the clear protonitrate of iron may be poured off 
into a dry bottle and kept for use. Many of my 
friends have not succeeded to their wishes in the 
use of the iron, which I think has depended upon 
a want of proper care in its preparation. ‘This 
solution being mixed with the pyrogallic solution, 
immediately before its application to the glass 
plate, and only in the quantity then to be used, 
produces very beautiful pictures, varying in colour 
according to the relative quantities employed ; 
and it also developes the image when, from too 
faint an exposure having taken place in the 
camera, neither would do so separately. 

In all manipulations the third application is the 
hyposulphate of soda, to fix the picture and pre- 
vent its change by after-exposure to the light. I 
therefore merely observe that I use a saturated 
solution, always preserving the same for use over 
and over again ; for when it becomes well charged 
with the iodide of silver, pictures are produced of 
a much more agreeable tone of colour than when 
the mere raw solution is used. When the solution 
weakens in its power, a few pieces of the hypo- 
sulphate of soda may be occasionally added to re- 
fresh it. 

With these preparations A. H.R. may safely 
proceed to work, and although a little time must 
elapse, as in every other art, before he can expect 
perfect success, I believe the whole process to be 
so easy that there are few who cannot avail them- 
selves of it. Although I entirely agree with your 
subsequent correspondent C.P.S. as to the ge- 
neral requisites to make a good photographer, yet 
I believe there has always been a general though 
unintentional disposition to give very vague in- 
structions, and to make a much greater mystery of 
the art than it really is. 

Thus being in possession of the chemical re- 
quisites, the following instructions will enable 
your Querist to make use of them. Although it 
is desirable that good glass should be used, that 
which can be obtained of all glass-cutters is quite 
fit for the purpose. The application of ammonia 
and various other means have been recommended 
to render the glass perfectly clean (which clean- 
ness is certainly absolutely necessary), but I have 
always found washing them in plain soda and 
water to be the easiest and most effectual mode of 
securing this. The use of soap is very objection- 
able, the tallow in the soap being often decom- 
posed, and forming a cloudiness not easily removed. 
The glass should be quite dry and well polished 
before the application of the collodion. 

It is far the most convenient way to use a glass 
a little longer than the required picture: thus 
you always keep a portion as the handle; and I 
will venture to say that, if the manipulator uses 
ordinary care, he may produce a number of pic- 
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tures without soiling his hand in the slightest 
degree. 

Holding the glass by the superfluous part, pour 
the collodion in the centre of it near the top, and 
let it gradually flow over the surface down to the 
lower end; holding the glass almost horizontally, 
and moving the hand so that none run off to be 
wasted. When it has passed over every portion 
of the glass which is required to be coated, let the 
excess drain back into the bottle, giving the glass 
a little lateral motion, so as to avoid any uneven- 
ness of its surface.* 

The film, when first formed, is perfectly trans- 
parent, but should be allowed to become a little 
oe and dry round the upper edge before it is 
plunged into the bath of nitrate of silver. This 
plunging into the bath should be done with one 
steady motion, so that no lines may be formed in 
the collodion. 

The focus having previously been obtained on 
the ground glass, the glass, after remaining about 
a minute in the bath, should be placed in its frame 
to receive the proposed image. 

The period of exposure, depending as it does 


upon the quickness of the lens and the state of 


the atmosphere, can only be judged of after some 
little experience. 

Ihave myself sometimes obtained as perfect a 
picture in one second as I have at others in one 
minute. It is always well rather to exceed the 
supposed necessary period of exposure, than to 
diminish it ; as if the picture should not prove a 
satisfactory positive, it will in all probability turn 
out a negative, which may be made available for 
the printing process. Hueu W. Diamonp. 


( To be continued. ) 





PROPOSED CORRECTION OF A PASSAGE IN “ LOVE'S 
LABOUR'S LOST,” ACT Y. sc. 2. 
( Concluded from p, 268.) 
_“ Nay, my good lord, let me o’errule that now ; 
That sport best pleases, that doth least know how: 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Lie in the fail of that which it presents : 
There form confounded, makes most form in mirth, 
When great things labouring perish in their birth.” 


Taking the whole context together, the meaning 
will then be: That sport best pleases where, 


though the actors are unskilful, they are zealous to | 


give pleasure. The contents (i. e. contentments) 

* [The coating of glass with the collodion being 
really that part of the process which requires the 
neatest manipulation, although very easy to any one 
who knows how to set about it, I should be very 
willing personally to show any brother archzologist 
how it may best be done; one lesson from a practised 
hand being worth all the writing in the world upon 
the subject. — H. W. D.] 


| received, die in the failure of that which it (zeal) 
| presents. The confusion of forms makes mirth jp 
its highest form or degree, when great things are 
laboriously attempted and prove abortive. 

As Theseus says, on a similar occasion, in Mid. 
summer Night's Dream, Act V. Sc. 1.: 

“ Our sport shall be to take what they mistake, 

For never any thing can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 

Monck Mason ventured to say that “the word 
content, when signifying an affection of the mind, 
has no plural.” Our poet thought otherwise, for 
in King Richard II., Act V. Sc. 2., he uses the 
word, as it is used here, plurally, thus: 

« But heaven hath a hand in these events; 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents,” 

That the words in the old copy “ Dies in the 
zeale” are a misprint for “ Lies in the faile,” I 
think what follows, “ There form confounded,” 
clearly shows; the word zeale having been caught 
by the compositor’s eye from the preceding line. 
The correction of Their to There is made in my 
old corrected copy of the second folio, and is abso- 
lutely necessary in any form of the passage; for 
to what could Their possibly refer? and who 
would be content with Malone's ungrammatical 
substitution of “ them which,” for “ that which?” 
Should any objection be taken to the word /faile, 
as used for failure, I have only to answer that 
such was Shakspeare’s conception of it; for in the 
Winter's Tale, Act II. Sc. 3., we have it again in 
that sense : 


“ Marke and performe it, see’st thou? for the fuile 
Of any point in’t shall only be 
Death,” &c. 
S. W. Steer. 
Mickleham, Sept. 3. 1852. 


In reply to Mr. Stncer’s Query respecting this 
passage, I have to state as an individual opinion, 
that in this, as in many other cases of alleged im- 
perfection, no alteration is required ; and that the 
text, in its original state, presents a much plainer 
and more intelligible meaning than with any of its 
proposed emendations. 

But the evil of these emendations is not in this 
instance confined to the mere suggestion of doubt; 
the text has absolutely been altered in all acces- 
sible editions, in many cases silently, so that the 
ordinary reader has no opportunity of judging 
between Shakspeare and his improvers. ; 

To explain the passage as it stands in the ori- 
ginal, it is necessary to premise, — 
| 1. Contents may be understood histrionically, as 
)a representation of action, vide “ the contents of the 
| story” on the arras, in Cymbeline, Act II. Sc. 2. 
2. Contents may be understood with a singular 
| construction, as in “the contents of this is the 
return of the Duke.” Measure for Measure, 





| Act IV. Se. 2. 
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Now, take the jirst part, consisting of the first 
four lines, of the passage in question : 
“Nay, my good lord, let me o’errule you now : 
That sport best pleases, that doth least know how ; 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Dies in the zeal of that which it presents.” 


That is, where the zeal to please is great, but 
where the contents (or the story) dies in the over 
zeal of the performance which it (sc. the zeal) 
presents. 

This excuse for the shortcomings of humble 
zeal was a favourite topic with Shakspeare: com- 
pare with the present passage that in Afidsum- 
ner Night's Dream, Act V. Sc. 1.: 

“Our sport shall be to take what they mistake,” &c. 


In Love's Labour's Lost, Biron thinks it good 
policy “To have one show worse than the King 
and his company,” but the Princess declares that 
the show prepared by the worthies, absurd as it is, 
is yet less so than that of the king and his com- 
pany. It is to the latter, therefore, that she applies 
the last two lines of her speech, forming the second 
part of the passage in question, viz. : 

« Their form confounded, makes most form in mirth, 

When great things, labouring, perish in their birth,” 
The justness of which cutting allusion is immedi- 
ately acknowledged by Biron, who exclaims, 


“ A right description of our sport, my lord.” 


A. E.B. | 


Leeds. 


Mr. Stxcer again does me injustice, I am sure | 


most unintentionally, in his Query of last week | 
| Romanists were governed by an arch-priest. 


respecting “a corrupt passage in Love's Labour's 
Lost.” He says, with reference to that passage, 
that Mr. Cottier adopts the reading of Malone's 
edition of Shakspeare by Boswell, “and, contrary 
to his usual custom, passes over the variations 
from the old copy in silence.” This is an entire 
mistake; I did with that passage as with others, 
for I showed in a note at the foot of the page 
(vol. ii. p. 369. note 2.) where the text I adopted 
differed both from the 4to. of 1598 and from the 
folio of 1623: for instance, the 4to. of 1598 has 
the line, 

“That sport best pleases that doth best know how.” 
Which the folio of 1623 alters to 

“That sport best pleases that doth least know how.” 


This variation in the two oldest editions is dis- 
tinetly, though briefly, pointed out by me. Again, 
both 4to. and folio print another line thus: 

“ Dies in the zeal of that which it presents,” 


Following Malone, I changed “ that” to them, 
but I also corrected a false concord by which the 
plural substantive “ contents ” was made the no- 
minative case to the singular verb dies. This 


course, I apprehend, has always been considered 
allowable, and the line, as 1 gave it, therefore 
stands thus : 

« Die in the zeal of them which it presents.” 

My note upon the whole passage merely relates 
to these emendations (so to call them), because 
with them I thought the poet’s meaning sufficiently 
clear, although his expressions might be a little 
obscure; it was in this form, if, for the sake of 
clearness, you will allow me to quote it : 





wah that doth reast know how:] Best, 4to., 
1598. Both 4to, and folio, two lines lower, read that 
for ‘ them,’” 

I have generally been so particular in showing 
where the texts of different editions of the same 
play vary, that I should have been seriously vexed 
if, on reference to my edition of Love's Labour's 
Lost, I had found Mr. Stxcer’s statement borne 
out. I always strove to put my foot-notes in the 
shortest form, and I dare say that the two lines in 
small type, last above quoted, escaped his ob- 
servation. 

Let me add only, that the folio of 1632 exactly 
reprints the whole passage from the folio of 1623. 
The word “dies” in my MS. corrected second 
folio, is accidentally so blurred and defaced, that 
it is not easy to make it out at all. 

J. Payne Corer. 


VICARS- APOSTOLIC. 
(Vol. vi., p. 125.) 


For some time after the Reformation, the English 
At 


| length, after much entreaty, they obtained the 





Pope's consent to the appointment of a bishop. 
Dr. Smith was the person selected for the office. 
He was consecrated in Paris, and arrived in this 
country July 30th, 1623. As all the sees in Eng- 
land were occupied by regular successors of the 
ancient bishops, he was named Bishop of Chalce- 
don. This Dr. Smith died April 16th, 1624, aged 
seventy-one, and in the following year was suc- 
ceeded by another Dr. (Richard) Smith, who was 
also entitled Bp. of Chalcedon (not Chalcis). He 
was obliged to quit the country in 1629; when, 
retiring to France, he exercised his jurisdiction 
over the English Romanists by vicars-general and 
other ecclesiastical officers. In his retirement he 
experienced the kindness of Cardinal Richelieu, 
who bestowed upon him the Abbey of Chavoux. 
Richelieu’s successor, however, Mazarin, not only 
withdrew his protection, but even deprived him 
of his abbey; whereupon he took up his abode 
in Paris, and died there in 1655, aged eighty-eight. 

Of the four Vicars-Apostolic appointed in the 


| reign of James II. (who settled upon them a pen- 


sion of 10007. per annum payable out of the 
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exchequer, with a gratuity of 500/. besides), I can | 
John Leyburn | dinal, in “ Why come ye nat to Court ?” (lines 


give the following information. 


invention. In his fierce denunciation of the car. 


was consecrated, at Rome, Bishop of Adrumetum, | 1162. &c., Dyce’s edit. of Skelton’s Works, vol, ii, 
P y 


and invested with the title and power of Vicar- 
Apostolic. He arrived in England towards the 
end of 1685, and had an apartment assigned him 
in St. James's Palace. In 1688, three other Vicars- 
Apostolic were consecrated. In the month of 
April Dr. Bonaventure Giffard, “of the Giffards 
of Wolverhampton,” a man of some learning and 
eof many amiable and Christian virtues, whom the 
king had lately chosen to be one of his chaplains 
and preachers, was raised to the dignity of Vicar- 
Apostolic, with the title of Bishop of Madaura. 
Next month two more Vicars-Apostolic were ap- 
pointed: Philip Ellis, also chaplain and preacher 
to the king, who was the son of John Ellis, rector 
of Waddesdon in Bucks, and had been educated 
at Westminster School, was consecrated May 6th, 
at St. James’s ; James Smith was consecrated May 
23d, in the Queen Dowager’s Chapel at Somerset 
House. 

The kingdom was now divided into four dis- 
tricts. Leyburn resided in London on the south, 
Smith went to the north, Ellis to the west, and 
Giffard took the midland district. On the Revo- 
lution, Leyburn and Giffard were put into con- 
finement ; but on giving assurance of peaceable 
conduct, they were shortly after released. 
retired from York to a gentleman's seat in the 
country, while Ellis withdrew with his royal mas- 
ter to St. Germains, and subsequently obtained a 
bishopric in Italy. Dr. Stonor, ore. of Thespia, 
was vicar of the midland district after 1716: and 
his cotemporaries were Bishop Petre, and his 
assistant Dr. Challoner, in the south ; in the north, 
Dr. George Witham, Father Williams, and, after 
him, Mr. Dicconson ; in the west Father Pritchard 
and Father Yorke, the one a Franciscan, the 
other a Benedictine. My authority for the prin- 
cipal part of these statements is a tract in the 


Christian's Miscellany by the Rev. Leicester Dar- | 
wall, M.A., giving an outline of the ecclesiastical | 


transactions and government of the English Ro- 
manists. He quotes from Berington. E. H. A. 





WOLSEY AND HIS PORTRAITS. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 149. 278.) 


I seem to have a vague recollection of having | 


seen some cotemporary authority for the state- 
ment, that Cardinal Wolsey had but one eye, 
having lost the other by discreditable indulgences; 
but I cannot remember who or where; and, as 
your excellent correspondent Mr. Srncer is silent, 
I suppose there is none. The cardinal’s old enemy 
John Skelton does, however, furnish matter for 
founding the statement upon, amply sufficient to 


Smith | 


vindicate it from the charge of being a modern 
{ 


| pp. 62-3.) he says: 

“ This Namun Sirus, 
So fell and so irous, 
So full of malencoly, 
With a flap afore his eye, 
Men wene that he is pocky, 
Or els his surgions they lye. 


Now all his trust hangis 
In Balthasor . +s 
Balthasor that helid Domingo’s nose 


Now with his gummys of Araby 

Hath promised to heal our Cardinal's eye ; 
Yet some surgions put a dout 

Lest he will put it clene out.” 





This shows not only that the scandalous reason 
is not a later invention, but that, at least during 
the period of his greatest power and prosperity 
(the poem was written, as Mr. Dyce states, in 
1522), the cardinal did wear a flap over his eye, 
a circumstance which (if even he did not lose his 
eye, as Skelton implies was expected) might, with 
a man of the cardinal’s temper, be sufficient to 
render him averse to having himself painted so 
as to exhibit the flap, and thus perpetuate the 
scandal. J. Tu. 


Kennington. 





SMOTHERING HYDROPHOBIC PATIENTS. 
(Vol. v., p. 10.; Vol. vi., pp. 110. 206.) 


Allusion is made in Number 148. to a popu- 
lar belief amongst the poorer classes, that patients 
suffering in the last stage of hydrophobia are 
sometimes suffocated. I held a curacy in a some 
what uncivilised and rough district in the north: 
I know that this belief existed among the poor of 
that district, and I have little doubt from all that 
I could gather on the subject, that the act 1 
had been occasionally put into practice. One 
my parishioners, then a young man of twent -five, 
had a large scar on hischeek. Asking him how it 
occurred, he stated in answer, that he had been 
bitten by a mad dog; that the bitten flesh had 
been cut out, and that the wound had left the sear. 
He added, that notwithstanding this cautionary 
| proceeding he had been seized with hydrophobia; 

Rad contrary to all expectation recovered, and 
owed his life to the determination and love of bis 
father. Upon inquiry, he explained that in his 
worst paroxysms ‘re was conscious of what was 
passing around him, and that when all hope seemed 
over, a consultation was held by the neighbours at 
his bedside, which resulted in a determination to 
smother him, to “put him out of his misery. 


[No. 152, 
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The neighbours, he said, were restrained by his 
father, and by sheer force, from carrying out their 
purpose, and were finally persuaded to “ give the 
lad achance.” ‘The man who told me this story 
alluded to the proposed smothering as a matter of 
course, and a common practice. He was a good, 
steady, and religious man, and during my acquaint- 
ance with him, which lasted consecutively for 
seven years, and at intervals since, I never found 
the least occasion to doubt his veracity. He was 
about twenty when he was bitten, and was a work- 
ing dyer by trade. Whether he actually was 
seized by hydrophobia, or whether dread of the 
disease induced the symptoms, or the simulation 
of the symptoms, I had no means of ascertaining. 


° E. W. 








SHROPSHIRE BALLAD. 
(Vol. vi., p. 118.) 


In your Number for 7th August, Mr. R. C. 
Warne of Kidderminster has inserted a few verses 
of an old Shropshire ballad, with a request that 
the remainder might be supplied by any of your 
readers who could do so. It is a curious circum- 
stance that an old Scottish ballad of a similar 
tenor is still preserved, a copy of which I inclose 
you, along with a version of the same in Greek, 
Latin, German, and Hebrew, which I lately 
printed for a few friends as a jeu d'esprit. 

Whether the Shropshire or the Scottish ballad 
may be the senior is a question I cannot solve 
The spelling of the Scotch version is somewhat 
modernised in my printed copy, but the substance 
is the veritable original. The last verse is a 
modern addition, picked up from the singing of 
Sir Adam Ferguson, rendering the song more 
“propre,” and changing it to a Jacobite melody ; 
but the original is of a much older date. 

If Mr. Warne is writing on ballad-lore, perhaps 
you could forward him the printed inclosure, or 
you may make any use of it, by way of extract or 
otherwise, you please, as the song is most probably 
too long for insertion in your periodical. 

Wa. Bett Macponarp. 


2 ar T ore, ‘ a ; 
Rammerseales, Dumfries-shire, 


This ballad has long been familiar to me in a 
Scotch dress. Ma. Warne will find a part of it 
quoted in the notes to Don Juan, Canto i. Stanza 
181., in the edition of Byron's Life and Works in 
seventeen volumes, at page 181. of the fifteenth 
Volume. A reference is there made to Johnson's 
Musical Museum, vol. v. p- 466. W. H. M. 


Ross-shire. 


(An M.D., Sevarc, and other correspondents have 
also kindly furnished copies of the Scottish ballad. ] 


— 


} 


THE HABIT OF PROFANE SWEARING BY THE 


ENGLISH. 
(Vol. iv., p. 37.) 


As your correspondent observes, the English 
have long had an unhappy notoriety for their 
practice of blaspheming, and for their mouths 
being ever filled with cursing. Indeed, sad to say, 
all over the world the Englishman is deemed 
utterly devoid of reverence, and his name made a 
a term convertible with infidel. 

Swearing is, however, no longer considered 


essential to good breeding, but is now quite dis- 
countenanced in good societ Yet the army and 
| navy continue to keep up its respectability, and 


| prevent it becoming utterly “ vulgar.” 


| their uniform. 


They have 
made it professional and official; in fact, part of 
A sentence in conversation not 
rounded by an oath is unworthy the dignity of 


| either Mars or Neptune; and an order not en- 


dorsed with a curse, or shotted with a damn, is 
scarcely valid, and certainly not so efficacious. 
The severe epigram of Sir John Harrington is 
but too just : 
“ In older times, an ancient custom was, 
To swear in mighty matters by the mass ; 
But when the mass went down, as old men note, 
They swore then by the Cross of this same groat : 
And when the Cross was likewise held in scorn, 
Then by their faith, the common oath was sworn ; 
Last, having sworn away all faith and truth, 
Only G—dd n them, is the common oath : 
Thus custom kept decorum by gradation, 
That losing mass, Cross, faith, they find damnation.” 





” 


The only work expressly on the subject that I 
have heard of is, Remarks on the Profane and 
Absurd Use of the Monosyllable Damn, by the Rev. 


Matthew Towgood, 1746, 8vo. 


Byron notices it in the 11th Canto of Don Juan: 


« Juan, who did not understand a word 
Of English, save their shibboleth, ‘ God damn !’ 
And even that, he had so rarely heard, 
He sometimes thought "twas only their ‘ Salam, 
Or ‘ God be with you!’ and ‘tis not absurd 
To think so: for half English as I am, 
(To my misfortune) never can I say, 
I heard them wish ‘ God with you’ save that way.’ 
Stanza xu. 


See also Stanza x11. of same Canto. 

Our sovereigns had each their favourite oath: 
thus, William the Conqueror swore by the splen- 
dour of God; William Rufus, by St. Luke's face ; 
John, by God's tooth. Elizabeth's ordinary oath 
was peculiarly impious and irreverent. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury gives the following extraor- 
dinary excuse for James I.’s habit of cursing : 

« It fell out one day that the Prince of Condé 
coming to my house, some speech happ’ned concerning 
the King my master, in whom, tho’ he acknowledged 
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much learning, knowledge, clemency, and divers other 
virtues, yet he said he had heard that the king was 
much given to cursing; I answered that it was out of 
his gentleness : but the Prince demanding how cursing 
could be gentleness? I replied yes; for tho’ he could 
punish men himself, yet he left them to God to punish : 
which defence of the King my master was afterwards 
much celebrated in the French Court.” 


JARLTZBERG. 





THE HEREDITARY STANDARD BEARER, SCOTLAND. | 


(Vol. v., p. 609.; Vol. vi., p. 158.) 


In reply to your correspondent E. N., I beg to 


mention that, upon reference to a collection of 


Edinburgh Almanacks from the year 1745 to 
1851 inclusive, which I have at present for sale, I 
find as follows, viz.: In the year (the very first in 
which the office is mentioned) — 


1768. Mrs. Seton, of Touch, Heritable Standard 
Bearer. 

1769. Do. do, 

1770. Do. do. 

1771. Do. do. 

1772. Do. do. 

1773. Do. do. 

1774. Do. do. 

775. Do. But the name of the office is altered 
to that of “ Heritable Armour Bearer.” 

1776. Do. do. 

1777. Do. do. 

1778. Do. do. 

1779. Mr. Seton, of Touch, Heritable Armour 


Bearer, and Squire of the Royal Body. 


1780. Mr. Seton of Touch, Heritable Armour 
Bearer. 

1781. Same as in 1779. 

1782, Do. do. 

1783. Same as in 1780. 

1784. Do. do. 

1785. Same as in 1779. 

1786. Do. do. But this year there is 


entered the Earl 

“ Heritable Royal Standard Bearer.” 
In Beatson’s Political Index (edition of 1788), 
and also in Adolphus's Political State of the British 


Empire, 1818, it is there stated that the “ Earl of 


Lauderdale is Hereditary Royal Standard Bearer.” 
As regards the “sale of the office,” as stated by 


vast number of cases unreported in the old collec- 


what your correspondent wants as soon as I can. 


z. & &. 
Edinburgh. 


JOHN ASGILL. 
(Vol. vi., p. 3.) 

Mr. Crosstey, in his reference to this extra- 
ordinary character, does not remark that in 
Southey'’s book The Doctor, there is an interest. 
ing notice of Asgill (vol. vi.); neither does he 
seem aware of a curious episode in his life, 
namely, that of his figuring for a while in the 
character of an Irish landed proprietor, in circum- 
stances which do not redound much to the credit 
of his integrity. In the Jrish Records he is some- 
times mentioned as “John Asgill of Castle Rosse,” 
which is part of the hereditary property of 
“Browne, Earls of Kenmare,” from whence they 
take the title of Viscount; and the noble ruin of 
Castle Rosse forms a’ marked feature in the scenery 
of Killarney. Asgill’s claim to this property arose 
in a questionable manner; and as it exhibits some 
remarkable circumstances of the unsettled state of 
society in Ireland after the revolution of 1688, it 


| may be worth relating here. 





of Lauderdale as | 


Asgill had married Jane Browne, a daughter of 
Nicholas Browne, second Viscount of Kenmare, 
who suffered personal attainder for his adherence 
to James II., though the rights of his wife (an 
heiress), and the succession of his infant son under 
previous family settlements, were held not to be 
affected thereby. His life estate in his lands was, 
however, held to be forfeited to the Crown, and as 
such was sold by the trustees of forfeited estates, 
on the 28th April, 1703, to John Asgill, his son- 
in-law. The further proceedings show that this 
transaction was considered one of honour and 
trust, and that Asgill was but a trustee in the 
affair for the young heir. I discovered, among 
the Irish parliamentary records, some original 
letters from Nicholas Viscount Kenmare to Asgill, 
couched in terms which sustain this view; but it 
would seem that Asgill soon began to assume the 
rights and position of an owner in earnest, for on 
the 30th October, 1703, we find a petition from 
“Anthony Hammond of Somersham,” co. Hunt 
ingdon (Would any reader of “N. & Q.” oblige 


| me with any information concerning him?), as 


next friend of Valentine Browne the heir, com- 
plaining to the House of Commons in Ireland that 


| “John Asgill as council,” and “ Mutagh Griffin as 


| 


last, I had forgotten my privilege as a member of 


agent,” had purchased the estates from the trustees 


| for Valentine Browne, and, in breach of the trust 


r . . | reposed in him, do now refuse to convey the same. 
Mr. Warren in his address before the House of I “ 


Peers, to have taken place, it is not— from the | 


“This petition, on vote of the House, was re- 
jected, November 10, 1703.” And, in reference to 


: es | it, I found the two following original and charac- 
tions of decisions of the courts of law here — easy | 


to find such out; but I will endeavour to procure | 


| Record Office in Dublin : 


teristic letters of Mr. Asgill to the Speaker, in the 


“ Saturday, Nov. 6, 1703. 
“To Sm Aran Broverick, Speaker, 
“ Sir,—When I attended your bar on W ednesday 
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the House of Commons of England, in whose right 
I am not to be summoned or demanded at your 
bar; and this is a privilege I cannot waive, and 
dare not but assert for fear of falling into the 
highest displeasure of that House, at whose mercy 
] now lie for my first transgression. 

“ After this, Sir, please to turn your command 
into a favour, and admit me to be suitor to you, to 
have leave to be present when anything relating 
to me comes before you ; and if I have notice, by 
any of your members, of your desire to speak with 


me, I will wait upon you; and if you resolve of 


any other course, more answerable to my duty to 
that House, and veneration to your House, of 
which I have had the honour to be a member, 1 sub- 
mit to it. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


«But since I am insisting on the rights of that | 


House, I dare not send this by any other messen- 
ger than by your serjeant-at-arms. 


“T am, Sir, with highest deference and respect, | 


“ Your humble servant, 
“ Joun ASGILL. 
“Presented to the House by 
Sir Richard Levinge.” 


SAME TO SAME. 
“ Nov. 6, 1703. 


301 
actually continued in the Fleet thirty years, and 
there died nearly one hundred years old. 

While in that prison his adversaries obtained 
judgment against him in reference to the Kenmare 
estates ; but he continued to “ abound in his own 
sense” of his right to them, for in his pamphlet, 
entitled Mr. Asgill’s Defence upon his Expulsion 
JSrom the House of Commons, at page 68., he says, 
“In 1703 I made that silly purchase in Ireland 
(with my own money for other people's use, as they 
say).” And among my own MSS. I find the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter from him to one of the 
tenants on the Kenmare estate : 

“ Fleet Prison, May 5, 1711. 

“Fran. Cronine, — There being an expecta- 
tion of a new parliament in Ireland, and under- 
standing that Col. Hassett’s (Blunuchassett’s) and 
Mr. D. Crosbie’s son stand candidates for_ the 
county, 

“If I (being outlawed in Ireland, imprisoned 


| in England, my tenants turned my landlords, and 


my servants my masters) have any interest left 
in Kerry, I desire to devolve it on these two 
gentlemen. 

“ However, let this be seen to whom you please, 
and what is done towards these two gentlemen 


| shall be esteemed as done to your loving friend, 


“Sir,—That no inference may be made by my | 
| At Killarney, Kerry, Dublin, Ireland.” 


letter to you of this day, of my insisting on my 
privilege, whereby to incline your House not to 


proceed on Mr. Hammond's petition against me, I | 


do make it my request that the matter may be 

heard en Monday, when I desire the leave of your 

House to be present, and justify myself before I 

leave the kingdom, the present summons of par- 

ae in England commanding my attendance 
ere. 


“TI am, Sir, with highest deference and respect, | 


“ Your humble servant, 
“ Joun AsGILt.” 


It would seem, by the resolution of the House of 
the 10th instant following, that Asgill on that occa- 
sion succeeded in defeating the claims of the Ken- 
mare family, though they were afterwards allowed 
and established, when, by a remarkable concurrence 
of circumstances, Asgill’s opposition and ability 
were disabled from opposing them. 

The peculiarity of these letters is, that they are 
addressed by a man who had actually been er- 
pelled the Irish House of Commons, to the very 
assembly which had expelled him, and that they 
were written in assertion of the privileges of the 
English House, in which he had succeeded in 
obtaining a seat for “ Bramber,” from which his 
strange, unlucky book also procured his expulsion 
m 1707, and delivered him over to an imprison- 
ment, in which he seemed disposed to prove the 
truth of his theory, and to “ live for ever ;” for he 


“J. ASGILL. 
“For Mr. F. Cronine, 


It seems to me that this episode in the life of 
this strange man is worth recording ; nor may it 
be inapplicable to observe, that the singular direc- 
tion of Dr. Barebone to his executor Mr. Asgill, 
“ never to pay his debts,” may have suggested to 
the crotchetty executor the idea of “ not fulfilling 
his trusts ” in the case of the estate of Viscount 
Kenmare. 

Mr. Asgill’s extraordinary opinion, that it was 
“a great folly for any one to die!” attracted 
much attention, and gave occasion for much wit- 
ticism at the time. From a pamphlet of the day 
I copied the following, seemingly written “upon 
Mr. Asgill’s being seized with a fit of illness :” 

« A man is lately come to town 
Whose tenets run all physic down ; 
But when infirm his body’s state is, 
My readers, ¢ risum teneatis’ 
To see him send in such condition 
To able surgeon or physician. 
To him—what’s bleeding ? what are pills? 
What every crabbed name that fills 
Our long apothecary’s bills ? 
Help — did he want it, they can't give, 
They oftener kill than keep alive. 
Poor soul and body, they must part ’em, 
When all is done ‘ secundum artem,’ 
Yet he may consultations try, 
And their united powers defy, 
They can’t destroy —if he can't die.” 
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If you think this contribution to any future 
biography of this peculiar man worth insertion, 
please aiford it. A. B. R. | 

Belmont. 





PROPHECIES OF MAIDEN HILDEGARE. 
(Vol. vi > P- 256.) 

The questions of R. C. Warpe respecting the 
prophecies of “ Maiden Hildegare” are easily 
solved. The Catalogcus Sanctorum of Petrus de 
Natalibus contains an account of Hildegardis 
Virgo, in lib. v. cap. exxxix., incorrectly printed 
clxxxix. in the index to the Strasburg edition of 
1513. He may here find that St. Bernard was 
ordered by Pope Eugenius to draw up an account 
of her prophecies. “Scripsit etiam,” says Pet. de 
Nat., “ epistolam de temporibus futuris. Multa et 
mira in eodem (sic) arcana futura praedicens” (sic). 
He also tells that she was buried in a monastery 
over which she had presided about forty years, 
“ubi et miraculis fulget ;” and he assigns for her 
festival x Kal. Julii. 

Unhappily, however, for the continuance of her 
reputation in her own church, John Huss directed 
the attention of his hearers to the fact, also men- 
tioned by P. de N., that her books had received 
the solemn approbation of Pope Eugenius and the 
clergy at the Council of Treves, and that the 
“‘ Virgin Hildegare had plainly foreshown the 
taking of the temporalities from the clergy by 
the secular lords, to be given unto the needy.” 
Hence some farther extracts of her “prophecy | 
respecting friars and monks” are given in Fox 
(Acts and Monum., vol. iii. p. 87. : Lond. ed. 1837), 
in the index to which her sex is changed erro- 
neously. Hence, also, her name has disappeared 
from modern Romish calendars of their saints. 

H. Water. 


Haselbury Bryan. 


R. C. Warpe will find an interesting account 
of the Abbess Hildegare (1098—1197) in Nean- 
der’s Church History, vol. vii. 300 sq., and in other 
ecclesiastical writers on the period. Her works, of | 
which the principal are Visions and Epistles, have 
been published more than once. (See Cave’s Hist. | 
Literar. ad an. 1170.) 

The sermon preached by R. Wimbledon, which 
your correspondent found in Fox's Acts and 
Monuments, was printed separately at London in 
1745. It will supply the philological reader with 
some curious archaisms. 

At the close of Bede's Chronicon (Monument. | 
Britan., pp. 101, 102.) will be found a very sen- 
sible passage on the vanity of building theories 
like those in which the good Abbess Hildegare | 
indulged so freely. I am tempted to transcribe | 
the whole, but must content myself with the follow- 
ing sentence : 
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| purple flowers. 
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“Et quia nulla etatum quinque preteritarum mille 
annis acta reperitur, sed alie plures annos, alia pay. 
ciores habuere, neque ulla alteri similem habuit sum 
mam annorum, restat ut pari modo hec quoque, que 
nune agitur, incertum mortalibus habeat sux longitu 
dinis statum, soli autem Illi cognitum qui servos suos 
accinctis lumbis lucernisque ardentibus vigilare pra- 
cepit, similes hominibus expectantibus dominum suum 
quando revertatur a nuptiis.” 

C.E. 


St. Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Progressive Development and Transmutation of 
Species (Vol. vi., p. 7.).——I have at last obtained 
some information respecting the botanical phe- 
nomenon which I recorded in your pages. Mrs, 
Loudon informs me that not only is the fret 
well established, but that its rationale is per- 
fectly understood. Many years ago, somewhere 
in Germany, a yellow laburnum was grafted 
with the Purple Cytisus. When the tree grew 
up, it was found to bear branches and blossoms 
of both trees, and in addition to these a con- 
siderable quantity of a hybrid laburnum, one of 
whose parents was the yellow laburnum, and the 
other the Cytisus. This hybrid put forth dirty 
purple blossoms, in racemes like the yellow labur- 
num; and its foliage resembled the leaves of the 
same tree, though in some respects different. 
From this hybrid a graft was first obtained by the 
late Mr. Loudon, and in his garden, after a few 
years, the hybrid reverted to the Purple Cytisus. 
From the same source all the purple laburnums 
which now crowd the gardens of our florists were 
originally derived, a great many of which have 
yerformed the same feat as the one cultivated by 
Mr. Loudon. ‘This is the only instance known of 
a hybrid reverting to one of its parents. 

In my last note I inaccurately called this hybrid 
purple laburnum Cytisus alpinus. I need hardly 
say that I confounded the Munster with the 
Scotch laburnum, which likewise bears racemes ol 
C. Mansriecp Ivevesr. 


Sir Joshua's Portrait of Cromwell (Vol. iv, 
p. 368.).— A very short time before the death of 
the late lamented Thomas Haviland Burke, nephew 
of Edmund Burke, I had a conversation with him 
regarding the miniature of Oliver Cromwell, and 
Lorp Brarsrooxe’s remarks in “N. & Q.” re 
specting it. : 

Sir Joshua, ho told me, left it to Richard 
Burke, who died before his celebrated father ; and 
after his deoth it fell to Mrs. Burke, who died 


| in 1812. She left it to Lucy Crew, wife of John 


Lord Crew; she to her daughter Mrs. Cunliffe, 
who married Sir Foster Cunliffe's son. Mr. Cun- 
liffe died, and his widow residing in Upper Brook 
Street, Mr. Burke added, most likely has it. 
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kindly inform your readers where Sir Joshua got 
it, as the miniature is in every respect interesting. 
Francis GRAVEs. 

6. Pall Mall, Sept. 14, 1852. 


Proverbs (Vol. vi., p. 169.).—The first of the 
long string of proverbs cited from the collection 
of Thomas Fuller, M.D., is 


; | 
I should be glad if Lorp Braysrooxe will 
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Female Fecundity (Vol. v., p.126.).— The two 
following instances seem worthy of record. 1. In 
a note to Greenhill’s Art of Embalming, 1705 : 


“ Mrs. Greenhill, mother of the author, had thirty- 


| nine children by one husband, all born alive and bap- 


tized, and all single births except one. The author, 
who was born after his father’s death, was a surgeon in 


| King Street, Bloomsbury. There was an addition 


«A Burston horse and a Cambridge Master of Arts | 


will give the way to nobody.” 
On turning to the History of the Worthies of 
England, by Thomas Fuller, D.D., I find, under 
“Cambridgeshire,” this proverb : 
“ A Boiesten horse and a Cambridge Master of Art, 
are a couple of creatures that will give way to nobody.” 


«This proverb,” says Thomas Fuller, D.D., “we 
find in the letter of William Zoon, written to 
George Bruin, in his Theatre of Cities. The 
passage in Zoon’s [or Soone’s] letter to Bruin is 
(being translated) as follows: 

“ When they walk the streets they take the wall, not 
only of the inhabitants, but even of strangers, unless 
persons of rank. Hence the proverb that a Royston 
horse and a Cambridge Master of Arts are a couple of 
creatures that will give way to nobody. (Royston is 
a village that supplies London with malt, which is 
carried up on horseback. )” 


The probability is that Fuller, D.D., correctly 
gave the proverb, but that his printer by mistake 
substituted “B” for “R.” Fuller, M.D., could 
make nothing of “ Boiesten,” and so he changed 
the word into “ Burston,” which is equally unin- 
telligible, unless it could be referred to Burston in 
Norfolk. 

Give me leave here to allude to another obsolete 
Cambridge proverb, which I find thus mentioned 
in an “ Account of the Guildhall at Diss; together 


with a few cursory Remarks on the Town,” com- | 


municated by Mr. Samuel Wilton Rix to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society : 

“The town is somewhat removed from the beaten 
track of intercourse between the chief towns of East 
Anglia, and was formerly so little frequented by tra- 
vellers, that it became a proverb at Cambridge, to 
express indifference respecting trivial matters, ‘ He 
knows nothing about Diss,” — Norfolk Archeologica! 
Papers, ii. 18. 

I venture to suggest that this proverb had no 
reference whatever to the town of Diss, but related 
to the “ disses in the philosophy schools,” or “ the 
Masters of Arts’ disses,” mentioned in a decree of 
the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges, dated 
31st January, 1630. Diss was merely an abbre- 
viation for Disputation. (See. Dr. Peacock’s Ob- 
servations on the Cambridge University Statutes, 
Appendix, p. iv. n. 1.) C. H. Coorsrr. 


Cambridge. 


made to the arms of the family to commemorate this 
extraordinary case.” 

In Burke’s Armory : 

“ Greenhill, London, granted 1698. Crest, a demi- 
griffin, gules powdered with thirty-nine mullets in 
commemoration of his being the thirty-ninth child of 
one father and mother.” 

Their coat is very plain, viz. Vert two bars er- 
mine, in chief a leopard passant, or; and would 
have well borne the addition. But what an enor- 
mous demi-griffin must be painted to make room 
for powdering him with thirty-nine mullets? 
This seems past all bearing ! 

2. From Dart’s Canterbury, p. 66. (Epitaph) : 

“ Here lieth the body of Catherine Drake, the wife of 
Nicholas Drake, Esquire; she had by her former hus- 
band, William Kingsley, five sons and one daughter, 
descended of the worshipful family of the Tothills in 
Devonshire, and was the youngest of three and thirty 
children by William Tothill, and survived them all. 
She died at the age of seventy-four, 18 June, 1622.” 


E. D. 
Dr. Euseby Cleaver (Vol. ii., pp. 297. 450.).— 


R.S. denies that Dr. Euseby Cleaver was ever 
Bishop of Cork and Ross; and as he states not 
only that he knew the bishop, but that his mother 
was the bishop’s first cousin, you would be led to 
trust to his assertion. But what are the facts? 
Dr. Euseby Cleaver was consecrated Bishop of 
Cork, in March, 1789; he became Bishop of Ferns 
in June of the same year, and was translated to 
Dublin in 1809. F. B—w. 


Armorials (Vol. ii., p.247.).—E. D. B. desires 
to be informed of the name of the family to whom 
these arms belonged, viz.: Sable a fess or, in 
chief two fleurs-de-lis, in base a hind courant argent 
There can be no doubt that these arms belonged 
to Barow himself, as the Barrows of Kent have 
for centuries borne a coat very similar, viz.: Sable 
a fess ermine, in chief two fleurs-de-lis, in base 
a hind trippant or. (See Edmonson’s a 

*, B—w. 


Foundation Stones (Vol. v., p. 585.; Vol. vi., 
pp- 20. 157.). — The following extract may per- 
haps interest your correspondent : 

“On the 18th of May, 1801, Mr. William Ham- 
mond, Chairman of the Committee of Management, 


laid the first stone of the first building erected exclu- 
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sively for the business of the Stock Exchange. Beneath 
the stone the following inscription, engraved on copper, 
was placed : 

* On the 18th of May, in the year 1801, and forty- 
one of George III., the first stone of this building, 
erected by private subscription, for the transaction of 
business in the public funds, was laid, in the presence 
of the proprietors, and under the direction of William 
Hammond, William Steer, Thomas Roberts, Griffith 
Jones, William Grey, Isaac Hensley, Jo. Brackshaw, 
John Capel, and John Barnes, managers; James Pea- 
cock, architect. At this era, the first of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, the public funded 
debt had accumulated, in five successive reigns, to 
552,730,924l. The inviolate faith of the British 
nation, and the principles of the Constitution, sanction 
and secure the property embarked in this undertaking. 
May the blessing of that Constitution be secured to the 
latest posterity !’” 


This inscription, as marking an important era 
in the history of the money market, may perhaps 
be deemed worthy of a place in your columns. It 
is here copied from Mr. Francis’ Chronicles and 
Characters of the Stock Exchange, 8vo.: London, 
1851, second edition, p. 200. 

W. Sparrow Simpson, B.A. 


Veronica Plant and Saint (Vol. vi., p. 199.).— 
In Dr. Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, p. 133., 
R. A. of A. will find the history of St. Veronica. 
The following observations are copied from The 
Roman Advertiser, Rome, April 3, 1847, pp. 187-8.: 


“* Veneration of the Relics. — The ‘ Volto Santo,’ said 


to be the impress of the countenance of the Saviour on | - ; - . 
: |— The information that I should like to have 


the handkerchief of St. Veronica, or Berenice, was 
placed in the Vatican by John VII, 707. It was 
afterwards transferred to San Spirito, where six noble 
Romans had the care of it, each taking charge of one 
of the keys with which it was locked up. Amongst 
the privileges they enjoyed for this office, was that of 
receiving every year from the hospital of San Spirito 
two cows at the feast of Pentecost ; which, as an ancient 
chronicle says: ‘si mangiavano li con gran festa.’ In 
1440 this relic was carried back to St. Peter’s, whence 
it has not since been moved.” 
Let me refer to Dante (Paradiso) ; the stanza 
begins : 
* Quale é colui, che forse de Croazia 
Viene a veder la Veronica nostra.” 
In Cary’s translation, in a note, Chaucer is 
quoted : 
“ A vernikle had he sewed upon his cappe.” 


F. W. T. 


A correspondent R. A. of A. asks for a reference 
to any book where he can find the history of St. 
Veronica. There is an allusion to her story in 
Gibbon’s account of the Iconoclastic persecution 
(Decline and Fall, ch. xlix.), but it ditfers from 
the current legend, which is, that when Jesus was 


| and why they have not been printe 


bearing His cross on His way to Calvary, a pious 
woman of Jerusalem handed to Him a cloth to 
wipe His brow, and on returning it, it was found 
impressed with the veritable portrait of the Sq. 
viour. The sacred cloth is the celebrated sudg. 
rium or Veronica (iepa exwv) whence the saint has 
derived her hagiological title. Duplicates of it, 
strange to say, are numerous in the Roman Ca- 
| tholic reliquaries, and it ranks with the linen por- 
trait of Abgarus, and the sindone or sepulchral 
garment of Christ, amongst the most venerated of 
| the acheiropoetic images. An account of St. 
| Veronica and the legend will be found in Reis. 
chius, De Imaginibus Christi Evxercitationes, 
Exerc. I. ch. i. p. 60.; Molanus, Historia S. §. 
Imagin. et Picturar., lib. 1v. ch. ii. p. 474.; and 
Chifiletius, De Linteis Sepulcralibus Christi, ch. 
xxxiv. p. 204. Ralph Hospinian, in his work 
De Templis, §c., has preserved the Leonine verses 
addressed to the sudarium, beginning, 
“ Salve sancte facies nostri Redemptoris, 

In qua nitet species divini splendoris 

Impressa panniculo nivei coloris, 

Dataque Veronicx, signum ob amoris,” &e. 

J. Emerson Tennent. 





Histoire des Hosties Miraculeuses (Vol. vi. 
p- 127.).— A volume in my possession of Histoire 
des Hosties Miraculeuses, published at Brussels in 
1770, is at the service of your correspondent 
A. N., should he wish to have the loan of it. 

MaGpaALensis. 


Paley's “ Lectures on Locke” (Vol. vi., p. 243.). 


respecting these lectures would be answers to the 
two (or three) following questions, which I wish 
to ask, not from any flippant or inquisitive feeling, 
but simply because they seek for information 
which I think your readers might reasonably have 
expected to find in Mr. Munrorp’s note, viz.: 
How long the MSS. have been in his — 
and pre- 

sented to the world ? 
Now Paley's Public Letters are not Paley's 
Private Letters, but is that any reason why they 
should not be read ? C. Fornss. 


Temple. 


Wells and Springs (Vol. vi. p. 28.).— At 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, is a well bearing the 
following inscription: “ Qui non dat quod habet, 
Demon infra videt, 1414.” Tradition says at one 
period there was a cross above it, inscribed “Deus 
dedit, homo bibit ;” and that all travellers gave 
alms on drinking ; if they omitted to do so, a devil, 
who was chained at the bottom, laughed. A 
monastic building stood near, and the occupants 
received the contributions. ‘ 

A well at Everton has the reputation of being 
haunted, a fratricide having been committed there; 
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but on referring to Syer’s local history, one of the 
most absurd compositions ever published, the 
author, who repeats everything he could hear, 
merely says : 

« The water from this well is procured by direct access 
to the liquid itself, through the medium of a few stone 
steps: it is free to the public, and seldom dry.” 


Certain it is, it does not at all add to the 
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romance of wells; for being formerly in a lonely | 


situation, it was a haunt of pickpockets and other 
disorderly characters. It is now built over, and 
in a few years the short subterranean passage 
leading to the well will be forgotten. © AGmonp. 


Revolutionary Calendar (Vol. vi., p. 199.).— 
My edition of the English version of the revolu- 
tionary calendar is the following : 

Jan. Snowy ; Feb. Flowy ; Mar. Blowy ; Apr. 
Showery; Muy, Flowery; June, Bowery; July, 
Hoppy; Aug. Croppy; Sep. Poppy (partridge 
shooting); Oct. Breezy; Nov. Sneezy; 
Freezy. 


Your correspondent is quite wrong in his ca- 
lendar; this is the right way to describe the 
months : 

Snowy, Flowy, Blowy ; Showery, Flowery, 
Bowery; Droppy, Hoppy, Croppy; Sneezy, Freezy, 
Breezy. Frearcus O'Connor. 

Chiswick. 


I do not see how your version can be applied to 
the order of the months and seasons ; for instance, 
“glowy” (Thermidor) would come between 
“blowy” (Ventose) and “ freezy” (Frimaire). It 
is possible that Ellis may (as in your version) have 
classed his rhymes by four months instead of three, 
though it would not be so neat an imitation. I 
think also that “ showery,” “ flowery,” and “ bow- 
ery,” may have stood for “ germinal,” “ floreal,” 
and “prairial,” and indeed I recollect having 
heard them; but I know not what “ lowery” could 
mean, and your version, like mine, wants “ Fruc- 
tidor.” Altogether your present explanation has, 
I think, supplied the right (or at least a better) 
version of the spring triad, and if we could re- 
cover the epithet for Fructidor rhyming to “glowy,” 
we might be satisfied. 


_ Chantry Chapels (Vol. vi., p. 223.).— W. H. K. 
inquires whether the small chantry chapels situate 
in hamlets at some distance from the parish church 
were used for public worship as chapels of ease, or 
exclusively as sepulchral chantries. 

No doubt these chapels were chiefly erected by 
the lord or holder of the manor for the use of him- 
self and family, to avoid the necessity of going a 
long distance to church at a time when the high- 
Ways and byeways were of a different character 
from those of the nineteenth century. It is pro- 
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bable, moreover, that other persons were permitted 
to attend the said chapels. They were not always 
used for sepulture. The parochial records of 
Severn Stoke, Worcestershire, inform us that in 
the fourteenth century one Nicholas de Aston 
obtained a licence to erect an oratory in his own 
house, which was distant three miles from the 
parish church, “ for that in foul weather the ways 
were not to be passed with safety.” At Himble- 
ton, also in this county, is a chapel called “ Shell 
Chapel,” which was formerly a private chapel at 
the hamlet of Shell, a mile distant, and which then 
adjoined the mansion of the Fincher family. The 


| materials of this chapel were removed, and added 


Dee. | 
G. T. H. | 


to the church but a few years ago ; (the roads now 
no longer, as I suppose, rendering the attendance 
at church perilous). There is a mural tablet 
(date 1755) in the chapel to the last branch in 
the male line of the Finchers: a very reputable 
family, who resided on their estate at Snell more 
than two hundred years. J. NoAKE. 


Worcester. 


Punishment for Treason (Vol. vi., p. 246.).—If 
Mr. J. B. Cotman will refer to Mr. Foss’s valu- 
able work The Judges of England, vol. iv. p. 414. 
et seq., he will find that both the stories are there 
shown to be mere figments ; and the references to 
the State Trials and to the Baga de Secretis 
(when will this be published separately, as it 
ought ?) will probably put him in possession of all 
the details he can desire. I would have quoted 
the passages, but the work is a modern one, and 
easily obtainable. | 4 


aXe 





AMiscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


On the 14th of this month Britain was thrown into 
mourning by the death of the Duke of Wellington. 
That day closed the long and patriotic life of one whose 
name is destined to occupy the largest and most bril- 
liant page in the history, not of his own country alone, 
but of all Europe and of the nineteenth century. The 
following morning saw in the columns of The Times 
the first portion (comprising no less than twenty-one 
columns) of a memoir of the Duke, worthy alike of its 
subject and of the journal in which it appeared. This 
admirable and well-timed narrative was completed in 
The Times of Thursday, and is now by permission re- 
printed as the thirty-first part of The Traveller's Li- 
brary. Those who were disappointed, as thousands 
were, in their endeavour to secure copies of The Times, 
will be glad to secure this reprint of its Memoir of the 
Duke of Wellington; and those who were so fortunate 
as to get them, will be pleased to have this excellent 
résumé of the Duke’s wonderful career in the conve- 
nient form in which Messrs, Longman have now re- 
published it. 

Though disposed, both from feeling and from due 
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regard to what is the peculiar character of “ N. & Q.,” 
to exclaim with the needy knife-grinder, 


“ That for our parts we never love to meddle 
With politics, Sir.” 
we cannot do otherwise than ackowledge the receipt 
of the authorised Translation of Victor Hugo's Napo- 
leon the Little, in which that distinguished writer vin- 
dicates with brilliant and most biting eloquence the 
influence of the pen from the power of the sword. 
Making all possible allowances for the feelings, it may 
be prejudices, of the writer, the narrative makes one 
shudder to think how the present internal peace of a 


great nation has been purchased by the sacrifice of 


every semblance of free institutions, 

The Shakspeare Society, with a view to disseminate 
whatever tends to illustrate the great National Poet, 
has just issued a circular to the superior book societies 
and institutions, offering the forty-seven volumes pub- 
lished by the Society, and S. Cousins’ engraving from 
the Chandos portrait, for the sum of five pounds, an 
offer which we hope to see very generally accepted. 

While on the subject of societies, we must call the 
attention of such of our readers as are interested either 
in the history or the aflairs of The Ecclesiastical History 
Society, to a most able exposure of its origin and mis- 


management, by one who is obviously well informed 


upon the subject, which will be found in The Atheneum 
of Saturday last. The highly respectable gentlemen 
who allowed their names to be advertised month after 
month and year after year, as its council or managing 
body, have, we think, much to answer for. The article 


is too long to admit of quotation, and too full of details | 


to admit of our giving extracts, so that we can only 
thus direct attention to it. 

The professional and personal friends of the late 
Mr. Anthony White, for many years Senior Surgeon 
of the Westminster Hospital, and on several occasions 
President of the College of Surgeons, will be pleased 
to hear that a very admirable and characteristic portrait 
of him has been engraved by Mr. Walker with great 
skill and effect. It is indeed a most agreeable memo- 
rial of one who was endeared to many, not only for his 
professional skill, but for his kind-heartedness and ex- 
cellent social qualities, 

Books Recetven.—Michaud's History of the Crusades, 
translated from the French by W. Robson: Vol. IIL., 
which completes this first English version, and that a 
very excellent one, of Michaud’s admirable history of a 
series of events which exercised the most important in- 
fluence on the history of civilisation, The work is 
rendered more useful by an excellent Index, and an 


illustrative map of the seat of the war.—Remains of 


Pagan Saxondom, principally from Tumuli in England, 


by J. Y. Akerman, Part II, The contents of the | 


present number are a Fibula found near Abingdon, 
and a remarkable sepulchral urn from the Townley 
Collection in the British Museum. We are sorry to 
find that the number of subscribers is not at present 
sufficient to defray the expenses of a work which pro- 
mises to be very useful, as affording the means of com- 


parison to all who are interested in the study of this | 


important branch of our national antiquities. 
The fifth part of the Translation of Grimm's House- 
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hold Stories contains The Soaring Lark, and many other 
tales calculated to delight not only the dwellers in nur 
series, but also children of a larger growth. 

The new volume of Bohn’s Standard Library is an. 
other of Frederika Bremer'’s works, being a handsome 
edition of The President's Daughters, including Nina, 
This month’s issue of the Classical Library is the se. 
cond and concluding volume of Mr. Riley’s literal 
translation of The Comedies of P/autus, with notes, eal. 
| culated to assist the classical, as well as the mere English 
reader. r 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


New Universat MaGazine, commencing about 1750-] 

Be nor Scutsmatics, Be nor Maagryars By Mistake, a Pamphlet 
by Sir W. R. Hamilton, Bart. 

ManrGaret Watpecrave. (Two copies wanted ) 

Dictionary or Quotations, by D. E. Macdonnell. 9th Edition, 
1826. 

Tue Erymocvocicat Comrenpivm, by W. Pulleyn. 2nd Edition, 
Tege, 1830. 

ConvivViaL SonGsTer. 1782. 

Giwetwn’s Morne Pairir. Vols. Il. and Ill. New dition of 

Si. 

Sin R. K. Porter's Lerrers rrom Spain. 

Miss A. M. Porrer’s Taves or Prry. 

Da. Richarp Grey's Sexmon at the Re-opening of Steane Chapel 

Wooo's AtHenz Oxontensis, by Bliss. Vol. II. Large paper, 
Imperial 4to. 1813. 

| Novets anp Tates or Tae AvuTHoR or Waverty. In 12 Vols. 
Edinburgh, 1823. Wanted Vol. XI. 

Tueopatp's Saaxspeane Restored. 4to. 

Sayvweit’s (Da. Witiam, Archdeacon of Ely, and Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge), Stxious Enquiry ixTro Tae Means 
or A Harry Usiox, ok WHAT REFORMATION IS NECESSARY TO 
prevent Porery. Small 4to, Tract of about 50 Pages. 
London, 1681. 

Maunon’s (Loro) History or EnGtanp, Vol. 1V., 8vo. 

Tue ANNUAL Recisrea, 1437 to 1849. 

Argcugotocia, Vols. VI. and VII. 

Barr's GLEANINGS IN Poerry. 

Mason's Live or Wurrengap. S8vo. 1778. 

*,* The loan of this volume is requested, in the event of 
failure in purchasing it. 

Mitton's Parapise Lost, First Edition, may be had on applica 
tion to the Publisher, 186. Fleet Street, 

*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage fret, 

to be sent to Me. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 

QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 








Aotices to Corresponvents. 


Tue Mystexiovs Moruer was written by Horace Walpole 
’. L. may consult the Wa)poliana. 

E. M. K. will probably find particulars of the English Worthiea 

he inquires about in the Geutleman’s Magazine of the several dates 

mentioned by him. The foreign names should be soug 

latest edition of the Biographie Universelle. 


_ 





E.A.S. Ban or Bann signifies properly an edict or proclama- 
tion —(See Jacob's Law Dictionary and Grimm's Rechts Alter- 
thumer)—bat is now in this country only used in that sense in the 
proclamations of intended marriages. 


Puotocrapuy. We are gratified to find the interest which this 
subject is exciting among eur readers. Cernwwen and 
Correspondents are informed that Dr. Diamonn’s valuable com 
munication on the Collodion Process will be rendered complete by 
Sull directions for the paper process, and for multiplying wmpre 
sions by printing. 


Our Fifth Volume, strongly bound in cloth, and with a wry 
copious Index, is now ready, price \0s. 64. Copies of some of out 
| earlier Volumes may still be had. 

“ Nores anp Queries ” és published at noon on Friday, so that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcel, 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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8¥o., price 


QOME ACCOl NT of DOMES 

C ARCHITECTURE in ENGI 'AND, 
tt Cone uest to the end of the Tl irteenth 
tT with numerous Illustrations of x- 











st mains from Original Drawi By 
t. HU BOUN Tl RNER. 
“What Horace Walpole ottemane and wha 

Sir Charles Lock Eastla us done for vil- 
elucidated its his story and traced its 
Bb i by means of the records 
idates of the successive 

of expenses » lat : 
Sovereigns of the realm — Mr. Hudson Turner 
now achieved for Domestic Architecture in 
this country during the tweifth and thirteenth 


eeaturies."” — A rchitec 
“The writer of the present volume ranks 
among the most intelligent of the craft, anc 
eareful perusal of its contents will convince 
unt 


the 1 renter of the enormous am of labour 





discriminating judgment 
geveral comangument. 
“The book of which the title is given above 
is one of the very few attempts that have been 
made in this country to treat 


presi 
/ 








tin anything more than @ super al 

mani er . P . 
*Mr. Turner exhibits much learning and 

i he has consequentiy laid before 





much interesting information. It 
is book that was wanted, and that affords us 
some relief from the mass of works on | 
al Architecture with which of late 
e been deluged 
The work is well illustrated throughout 
with wood-engravings of the more interesting 
remains, and wii! prove a valuable addition to 
the antiquary s library. Literary Gazett 
“Ttisase text book on the 


years 
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» of Mr. Turner's 
present publica found to consis 
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JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 


. strand, London. 





&vo., price 12s. 
MANUAL OF ECCLESI 
4 ASTICAL HISTORY, from the First to 
the Twelfth Cer ad - usive gy the Rev 
E.8. FPOULKES, , Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxted 


The main plan of the work has been bor- 
rowed from Spanheim, a learned, though cer- 
tain!y not unbiassed, writer of the seventeenth 


cer oo the matter compiled from Spondanus 
4 tpanhein . imand Fleury 
Dotlinger, anc vers, who have beex 





ften tobe specifi 


sefe rence 
to them appeared desirable for the benefit of 


unless when 








— reader. Yet Ibelieve I have never once 
trusted to them on a po int involving contr 
y. Without examining their aut! ties 
The one object that Lt have had before me has 
been to condense facts, without either garbling 
Frey) Spe th should be noticed in a 





work like the p to give a fair and 
impartial view ¢ of f the abele state of ihe case. 
Preface. 


“ An epitomist of Church History has a task 
of no ordinary greatness . He must combine 
the rich faculties of condensation and anal ysis, 








of judgment in the selection of materials, and 
calmness in the expression of opinions, with 
that most excellent gift of faith, so especially 
precious to Church historians, which impiies 
siove for the Catholic cause, a reverence for 
& suntly champions, an horrence of the 
misdeeds which have 1 it, and a co 
Gence that its ‘truth is great, and will pre- 
vail 

‘And among other qualifications which may 
justly be attributed to the author of the work 


before us, this last and highest is particularly 
observable He 








Writes in a spirit of manly 
faith, and is not afraid of facing * the horror 
xl unecertainties,, which, to use t ow 
vords, are to be found in Churc 
From the Scuttish Ecclesiasti Jo 
dase. 

OKLN HEN RY Par KER, Oxford ; and 





1, London. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. as. 


Giles ARY OF TERMS 


SE. IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, 
ir MLLAN AND GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. che Fifth Edition enlarged, exem- 


pliticd by 1700 Woodcuts. 

_“ In_ the Preparation of this the Fifth Edi- 
tion of the Glossary of Architecture, no pains 
have been spared to render it worthy of the 
continued patronage which the work has re- 
ceived from its first publication. 

“The Text has been considerably aug- 
mented, as well by the additions of many new 

Articles, as by the enlargement of the vid ones, 


and the number of Illustrations has been in- 
ereased from eleven hundred to seventeen 
hundred. 


“Several additional Foreign examples are 
given, for the purpose of comparison with 
E nglish work, of the same periods. 

“ In the present Edition, considerably more 
attention has been given to the subject of 
Mediwval Carpentry, number of Lllustra- 


tions of *Open Timber Koofs’ has been much 
increas “d, and most of the Carpenter's terms 
in use at the period have been introduced with 
authorities.”’— J’rejace to the Fiyth Edition. 





JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
377. Strand, London. 


. in cloth. 
of the CONTI- 


Just published, foolscap 8vo., price 5s 


GYMPATHIES 


NEN or FROTCEATS for a NE 
REFORMATION By JOHN BAP TIsT 
VON H!RSCHER, D.D., Dean of the Metro- 
politan Cl urch of Freiburg, Breisgau, and Pro- 
f r of Theology in the Roman Cath olic Uni- 
versity of that City Translated and edited 

Notes and Introduction by the Rev. 


with 
ARTHUR 
tector of St 
secticut, U.S. 

following work will be found a noble 

for the position assumed by the Church 

E ngland in the sixteenth century, and for the 

ical reforms she then introduced into her 
cy and worship. If the author is right, 


CLEV ELAND COXE, M.A., 
John’s Church, Hartford, Con- 











then the e hanges he eo eloquently urges upon 
the present attention of his brethren ought 
to have been made three hus i years aye 

and the obstinate refusal of the Council of 
Trent to make such reforms in conformity 
with Scripture and Antiquity, throws the 


whole burthen of the sin of s hism upon Rome, 
and not upon our Reformers ne Value of 
such admissions must, of course, depend in a 
great measure upon the learning, the character, 
the position, and the influence of the author 
from whom they proceed. The writer believes, 
that questions as to these particulars can be 


oy satistactorly answered.” — /utroduction 
y rthe land ( 
Jt — PARKER, Oxford; and 


eer RY 
377. Strand, London. 


Foolscap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


HE CALENDAR OF THE 


ANGLICAN CHURCH; illustrated 







with Brief Accounts of the Saints who have 
hes dedicated in their Names, or whose 
ouneats y met with in Eng- 


Early Christian and Medieval 
Sy mbols, and an Ind x of Emblems. 


*It is perhaps hardly necessary to ave, 











th gical, and 
a Th The Editor has ~ 
considered it his business to examine into the 


truth or falsehood of the legends of which he 
narrates the substance ; he gives them merely 
as legends, and, in general, so much of them 
only as is necessary to explain why particular 


emblems were used with a particular Saint, or 





wh urches in a given locality are named 
after this or that Saint."’ — Preface. 

“The latter part of the book, on the early 
Christian and medieval symbols, and on eccle- 





of great historical and 
chitectural value. A copious Index of em- 
od, as well as a general Index to 














t 0 with its numerous illustrations. 
I work is an important contribution to 
English Arehwology, especially in the depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical iconography.” —Literary 
Gazette 

HN HENRY P: _, Catal s and 





. Strand, Lond 
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READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
THAT IS CONSCIENCE ? 
ty the Rev. W. MASON. 
flush, price Is. 
WHAT IS THE 


By the same Author. 


Fcap. cloth 


HUMAN 


Feap. cloth 






author has treated in a singularly lucid 
tful manner jhe important but 
most « liffic ult question 

The PASSION of the CROSS, 
and the BLOOD of Cupist. By the same 


Autho Feap. cloth flush, 

” This work is cleverly written.” ~ Literary 

LIFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRA- 
DATIONS, FORMS, and ISSI ES. By the 
Rev.G. BUSH. Crown Svo. 2nd edition, 3d. 
seweu. 

RELIGION ; its INFLUENCE 
m the STATE of SOCIETY. Translated 
from the French of M. LE BOYS DES 
GUAYS. Price dd. 

BAPTISM; its True Nature, 
Object, Necessity, and Uses. By the Rev. 
WOUDVILLE WOODMAN, f Kersley. 


Royal 12m ». cloth lettered, price 2s. 





J.8. HODSON, Lincoln's 
Inn, London ; a any Book 
seller. 

TESTERN LIFE ASSU- 


\ RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 











Founded A.D. 1812. 
Directors. 
Hi. Edgew« rth Bicknell, Esq. 
William Cat Esq 
T. Somers Cocks, Jun Esq. M.P. 
G. Henry Drew, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. 
4 Fuller, Esq 
Henry Gootlhart, Esq. 
% Grissell, 
James Hunt, Esq. 
recott Lethbridge, Es 
E. Lucas, 
James L ys Seag er, Esq. 
J. Basley White, Esq 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Trust« 
W. Whateley, ,Qac 
L. C. Humfrey 1. QC. 
George Drew, Esq. 
Consulting Counsel. — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 


Physician William Rich 
Bankers, — Messrs. Cocks, Bid 
Charing Cross. 

VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICIES — in thie Ofies do not be- 
come void throug | lif acuity in pay- 
ing a Premium, as pe rmissi m is given upon 
ation to suspend the p nterest, 
acco ording to the conditi ons det: nile lin the Pro- 
spectus. 


"Ener imens of Rates of Pr 


Basham, M.D. 
and Co., 





duiph, 








mium for Assuring 





100/., with a Share in three-fourths of the 
Tr i 

£2.04 2s. d. 

- -llu 4 - -210 8 

= ~l1m:a - -~218 6 

- -2 45 - -3 82 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.AS., 

Actuary. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6¢., Second Edition, 


with material ciditio ms, INDUSTRIAL LN- 
/ESTM AON being a 
TRE NEFIL BULLDING 50- 





CLETLES, and on the General P rinciples of 
Land Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 
&e. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
pound Inte rest | pea afe Assurance. By A 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, M. A., Actuary to 
the Western Line. ‘Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Sweet, Loudyn. 
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HOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO- 
IODIDE OF SILVER, the best and 
most Sensitive Preparation for producing per- 
fect negatives on glass. Vide the subjoined 
Testimonial. 
“ 122. Regent Street, Aug. 39, 1852. 

“ Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of 
this morning, I have no hesitation in saying 
that your preparation of Collodion is incom- 
parably better and more sensitive than all the 
advertised Collodio-Iodides, which, for my 
professional purposes, are quite useless when 
compared to yours. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, 
- Yours faithfully, 
*N. Henwewan. 
R. W. Thomas, 
10. Pall Mall.” 


“ To Mr 
Chemist, 


HOTOGRAPHY.— PURE 
CHEMICALS employed in the various 
mstegragnns Eveqesses, prepared with the 
g are, may be had on reasonable terms 
of EORGE SIMPSON, Ope rative and Manu- 
facturing Chemist, | & 2 Kennington Road, 
corner of Newington Crescent, ‘Newington 
Butts, London. 
Orders by Post delivered in London twice 
every day. Price Lists on application . 


HE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide, 1s. per oz.— 
Pure Pyro-galiic Acid, 3s. per drachm— Acetic 
Acid for the glass processes, 8¢. per oz.—Acctic 
Acid (warranted to stand Nitrate of Silver), 
ls. per oz.—lodide of Potassium, Is. 6d. per oz. 
Every other orm yaration aud mate rial for Pho- 
tography. r nornthwaite's Guide = Pho- 
tography, sth “Edition, just published, ls. each 
Part ; free by post, 2s. 6d. 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, 
Opticians, 123 and 121. Newgate Street, London. 


CAMERA, 

which 

when cl 

seen at the under- 

» be procured INSTAN- 

TANEOUS IODIZED CUOLLODION, and 

all the Apparatus and pure Chemicals used in 

PHO LPOGRAPHY INSIERUCTION in 
every branch thereof. 

J. B. HOCKIN and Co., Operative Chemists, 

289. Strand, London, 


for 
reyuires no 


FOLDING 
4 Field Operations, 
Dark Chamber, measuring, 
ISX12x4 laches, may 
signed ; where are 


ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN LAN- 
GUAGES 


Just published, Gratis ; by Post, Four Stamps. 


\ ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S 

LINGUISLIC CATALOGUE. 
Works in 110 Languages and Dialects. Secoud- 
hand and New Books at the lowest Cash prices 
Languages and Dialects; 


A. — European 
Two Stamps. 
B.—Oriental Languages and Dialects ; 
Stamps. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
foreign second-hand Booksellers, 14. 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Two 


Importers and 
Ilen- 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC 

and COMPANION to the 

or Year Book of General Information, for 1833, 

will be published on Thursday, November 
18th. 


*e* It is particularly requested that all 
divertisements or Bills be sent to the Pub- 
lisher, 90. Fleet Street, on or befure the 16th of 
October next. 
London: CHARLES RNSGET, 90. Fleet 
Stree 


Printed by Taemee Crarx Gnen, of No. 8. New Street Square, at No. § 5. New Street Square, in the Parish of St. St. Bride, i in the e Cit 
ublished by Gronos Batt, of Be, 186. Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Dunstan in the West, in the City of London, Pub 
a i a, a, 7 2. 





ALMANAC, 


| 


|} them to adopt Mourni 


) OURNING.—COURT, FA- 

MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
he Proprietor of Taz Lewnow Gewenat 
Mocantno Warenovuse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
Attire, that every 
lescription, re« ~~ 


article of the very best 
be had 


for a complete outfit of Mourning, may 

at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
CsTiMATES - 4 Seavanrs’ Movantno, afford- 

ing a great s to families, are furnished ; 

whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 

assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 

ners), enables them to suggest or supply every 


| necessary for the occasion, and suited to any 


grade or condition of the community. W1pows' 
axp Famuty Movantne is always kept made 
up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 
rec uired, will insure its being sent ae 
either in Town or into the Country, and on the 
most Reasonable Terms. 


W. C. JAY, 247—249. Regent Street. 


— TO ANTIQUA- 
) RIANS. To be DISPOSED OF, an 
excellent Copy of that most scarce and valu- 
able Work, entitled, “ L’Antiquité Expliquée 
et Représentée en Figures,’ par Dom Bernard 
de Montfaucon, 1719, in 15 handsome vols. 4to. 
bound in vellum. It will be parted with at a 
low price; and may be seen at No. 3. Thorn 
Cottages, Richmond Road, Dalston, London. 


IOOKS. 


Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


HE PRACTICAL WORKING 

of THE CHURCH OF SPAIN. By the 

Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ Pleasant meadows, happy peasants, all holy 
monks, all holy priests, holy every body. Such 
charity and such unity, when every man was 
a Catholic. I once believed in this U topia my- 
self, but when tested by — facts, it all melts 
away like dream.” — A. by Pugin. 


“ The revelations made by such writers as 
Mr. Meyrick in Spain and Mr. Gladstone in 
Italy, have at least vindicated for the Church 
of Enzland a providential and morally defined 
position, mission, and purpose in the Catholic 
Church.” — Morning Chronicle. 


* Two valuable works .. . to the truthful- 
ness of which we are glad to add our own testi- 
mony : one, and the most important, is Mr. 
Meyrick’s * Practical Working of the Church 
of Spain.’ This is the experience —and it is 
the experience of every Spanish traveller—of a 
thoughtful person, as to the lamentable resu!ts 
of unchecked Romanism. Here is the solid 
substantial fact. Spain is divided between 
ultra-infidelity and what is so closely akin to 
actual idolatry, that it can only be controver- 
sially, not practically, distinguished from it : 
and over all hangs a lurid cloud of systems atic 
immorality, simply frightful to contempl 
We can offer a direct, and even personal, testi- 
mony to all that Mr. Meyrick has to say 
Christian Remembrances 
“Fy wish we recommend it stroncly."—7. X. 
Ar dogical Cr 


“ Many passing travellers have thrown more 
or less light upon the state of Romanism 
and Christianity in Spain, according to their 
objects and opportunities ; but we suspect these 
* workings’ are the fullest, the most natural, 
and the most trustworthy, of anything that 
has appeared upon the subject since the time 
of Blanco White's Confessions." — Spectator. 


“This honest exposition of the prac 
working of Romanism in Spain, of its ev 
day etfects, not its canons and theories, deserves 
the careful study of all, who, unable to test the 
question abroad, are dazzled by the distant 
mirage with which the Vatican mocks many a 
yearning soul that thirsts after water-brooks 
pure and full.”— Literary Gazette. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford, and 
377. Strand, London. 
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TO ALL WHO i ed _ FARMS 
GAFE oR 


HE G ARDENERS’ Cc 
Pep XiCL® AND AGRICULTURAL Gy 


(The Horticultural Part edited b 
LINDLEY)” ™@® 
Of Saturday, September 18, contains Articles 


Plants, influence ri 


Apples for tarts 
the Solar 


Apricots on a north 
wal | 

British Association, 
proceedings of 

ee horticul- 
tura 

Chare sal, peat, by Mr. 

ally 


Cc fs —— 4 y fete 
Choruzemas 


| Corrosive sublimate 


r. Lilly 
Potato disease, 

a preventive of 
Pumpkins 


Dahlias, new 2 

Farm accounts, plan 
for keeping 

Flax crop, composi- | 
tion and economy 
of, by Prof. Hodges 

Fruit, importance of 
light to 

Fungi, development 
o Rose of Gold 

Gardeners’ education | Rose, Manetti, by i, 

Guano, or a substitute R 


Hop, change of sex in, 
by Mr. Masters (with 
engraving) 

Light, importance of 

Magpies. uses of 

Melon, Victoria 

Mice, hollies killed by 

Mushrooms, poisonous 

Mushrooms, horse 

Onions, Californian 

Cogs, importation 


aie. word = 
Stork A} 
breeding of, 4 
Laycock 
Sulphuric acid 

| Toads, wasps eaten by 

‘Tomato disease 


Osiers 

Peas, sweet 

Pears, pyramid 

Petunias for conserva- 
tories, by Mr. Payne 

Plants, acclimatising 

—— altitudinal 

anges of, in the } 

of Ireland, by Prof. | 
Dickie 

Potato seed 


so NY ’ 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRO 
NICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAseres 
contains, in addition to the above, 
Garden, Mark Lane, Sinithfield, Line 
prices, with returns from the Potato, Hop, 
Timber, Bark, Wool, and Seed Markets, aads 
comp ith a condensed acomm 
of all ‘the trunsactions of the week, 
ORDER of any Newsvender. OFFICES 
Advertisements, 5. Upper Wellington Sa 
Covent Garden, London. 


te Newspaper, + 


- — — 


R ALPH’S SER MON = 


~ This approved Paper 
deserving the notice of the C ierays "mom 


particular form (eac h page m casaring 3 
inches), it will contain mage —— 
from the 


size in ordinary use and 

3 
being narrower, is much more easy to read 
adapted for expeditious writing with either the 
quill or metallic pen; price 5s per 
Sample on application. 


ENVELOPE PAPER.—® 
identify the contents with the addres 
postmark, important in all business 


cations ; it admits — clear pages 
measuring 5} by 8 inches), for corresponds 
it saves time and is more economical. 
9s. 6d. per ream. 
F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Lanes 
6. hatantncesmneses Street, 


of Louies. 











